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THE WOLF TRACKER 


Bill Everett, a range hand, saw this wolf 
first. Telling about it, he called him an old 
gray Jasper. The name stuck, though now 
you seldom hear the Jasper tacked on. From 
that time on, stories began to drift into camp 
and town about the doings of Old Gray. He 
was a killer. The cowboys and hunters took 
to his trail with cow dogs and bear hounds. 
Though they routed him out of his lars and 
chased him all over the mountains, they 
never caught him. Trappers camped all the 
way from the Cebique to Mt. Wilson, trying 
to trap him. They never heard of Old Gray 
touching atrap. 


THr WoLF TRACKER 


During the summer Old Gray lit out for 
the mountains and in the winter he took to 
the foothills of the ranges and I’ve heard 
cattlemen all over New Mexico say that he 
had killed $25,000.00 worth of stock—but 
that was years ago. It was impossible now to 
estimate the loss to ranchers. Old Gray 
played at the game. He’d run through a 
bunch of stock, hamstring a steer right and 
left until he was done with his fun. Then he’d 
pull down a yearling and eat what he wanted 
and travel on. 

It seemed that no man could ever best Old 
Gray, until a mysterious trapper by the 
name of Brink took up thetrail. . .. 


The hard-riding cowmen of Adam’s outfit 
returned to camp, that last day of the fall 
roundup, weary and brush-torn, begrimed 
with dust and sweat, and loud in their ac- 
claims against Old Gray, the loafer wolf, 
notorious from the Cibeque across the black 
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belt of rugged Arizona upland to Mount 
Wilson in New Mexico. 

‘*Wal, reckon I allowed the Tonto had 
seen the last of Old Gray’s big tracks,’’ said 
Benson, the hawk-eyed foreman, as he 
slipped the bridle off his horse. 

‘“An’ for why ?”’ queried Banty Smith, the 
little arguing rooster of the outfit. ‘‘Ain’t 
Old Gray young yet—just in his prime? 
Didn’t we find four carcasses of full-grown 
steers he’d pulled down last April over on 
Webber Creek? Shore he allus hit for high 
country in summer. What for did you think 
he’d not show up when the frost come ?”’ 

‘“‘Aw, Banty, cain’t you savvy Ben?”’ 
drawled a long, lean rider. ‘‘He was jest 
voicin’ his hopes.”’ 

‘“‘Vep, Ben is thet tender-hearted he’d 
weep over a locoed calf—if it happened to 
wear his brand,’’ remarked Tim Bender, 
with a huge grin, as if he well knew he had 
acquitted himself wittily. 

‘‘Haw. Haw,’’ laughed another rider. 
‘‘Old Gray has shore made some deppre- 
dashuns on Ben’s stock of twenty head. 
Most as much as one heifer.”’ 


THE WoLF TRACKER 

‘‘Wal, kid me all you like, boys,”’ replied 
Benson, good-naturedly. ‘‘Reckon I had no 
eall to think Old Gray wouldn’t come back. 
He’s done thet for years. But it’s not onna- 
tural to live in hopes. An’ it’s hard luck we 
had to run acrost his tracks an’ his work the 
last day of the roundup. Only last night the 
boss was sayin’ he hadn’t heard anythin’ 
about Old Gray for months.”’ 

‘‘Nobody heerd of anyone cashin’ on thet 
five thousand dollars reward for Old Gray’s 
scalp, either,’’ replied Banty, with sarcasm. 

Thus after the manner of the range the 
loquacious cowboys volleyed badinage while 
they performed the last tasks of the day. 

Two streams met below the pine-shaded 
bench where the camp was situated; and 
some of the boys strode down with towels 
and soap to attend to ablutions that one 
washpan for the outfit made a matter of 
waiting. It was still clear daylight, though 
the sun had gone down behind a high tim- 
bered hill to the west. The blue haze that 
hung over the bench was not all campfire 
smoke. A rude log cabin stood above the fork 
of the streams, and nearby the cook busied 
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himself between his chuck wagon and the 
campfire. Both the cool, pine-scented air and 
the red gold patches of brush on the hillside 
told of the late October. The rich amber light 
of the woods had its reflection in the pools of 
the streams. 

Adams, the boss of the outfit, had ridden 
over from his Tonto ranch at Spring Valley. 
He was a sturdy, well-preserved man of 
sixty, sharp of eye, bronze of face, with the 
stamp of self-made and prosperous rancher 
upon him. : 

‘‘Ben, the boss is inquirin’ aboot you,”’ 
called Banty from the bench above the 
stream. 

Whereupon the foreman clambered up the 
rocky slope, vigorously rubbing his ruddy 
face with a towel, and made his way to where 
Adams sat beside the campfire. In all re- 
spects, except regarding Old Gray, Benson’s 
report was one he knew would be gratifying. 
This naturally he reserved until after 
Adams had expressed his satisfaction. Then 
he supplemented the news of the wolf. 

‘‘That loafer,’’ ejaculated Adams, in dis- 
may. ‘‘ Why, only the other day I heard from 
my pardner, Barrett, an’ he said the govern- 
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ment hunters were trackin’ Old Gray up 
Mount Wilson.”’ 

‘‘Wal, boss, thet may be true,’’ responded 
the foreman. ‘‘But Old Gray killed a 
yearlin’ last night on the red ridge above 
Doubtful Canyon. I know his tracks like I 
do my hoss’s. We found four kills today, an’ 
T reckon all was the work of thet loafer. You 
don’t need to see his tracks. He’s shore a 
clean killer. An’ sometimes he kills for the 
sake of killin’.”’ 

‘*T ain’t sayin’ I care about the money loss, 
though that old gray devil has cost me an’ 
Barrett twenty-five hundred,’’ replied 
Adams, thoughtfully. ‘‘But he’s such a 
bloody murderer—the most aggravatin’ 
varmint I ever—’’ 

‘*Huh. Who’s the gazabo comin’ down the 
trail?’’ interrupted Benson, pointing up the 
bench. 

‘‘Stranger to me,’”’ said Adams. ‘‘ Anybody 
know him ?”’ 

One by one the cowboys disclaimed know]l- 
edge of the unusual figure approaching. At 
that distance he appeared to be a rather old 
man, slightly bowed. But a second glance 
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showed his shoulders to be broad and his 
stride the wonderful one of a mountaineer. 
He earried a pack on his back and a shiny 
carbine in his hand. His garb was ragged 
homespun, patched until it resembled a 
checkerboard. 

‘‘A stranger without a hoss,’’ exclaimed 
Banty, as if that were an amazingly singular 
thing. 

The man approached the campfire, and 
halted to lean the worn carbine against the 
woodpile. Then he unbuckled a strap round 
his breast and lifted a rather heavy pack 
from his back, to deposit it on the ground. It 
appeared to be a pack rolled in a rubber- 
lined blanket, out of which protruded the 
ends of worn snowshoes. When he stepped to 
the campfire he disclosed a strange physiog- 
nomy—the weather-beaten face of a ma- 
tured man of the open, mapped by deep lines, 
strong, hard, a rugged mask, lighted by 
penetrating, quiet eyes of gray. 

‘‘Howdy, stranger. Get down an’ come 
in,’’ welcomed Adams, with the quaint, 
hearty greeting always resorted to by a 
Westerner. 
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‘‘How do. I reckon I will,’’ replied the 
man, extending big brown hands to the fire. 
‘“ Are you Adams, the cattleman ?”’ 

‘‘You’ve got me. But I can’t just place 
you, stranger.”’ 

‘‘Reckon not. I’m new in these parts. My 
name’s Brink. I’m a tracker.”’ 

‘‘Glad to meet you, Brink,’’ replied 
Adams, curiously. ‘‘These are some of my 
boys. Set down an’ rest. I reckon you’re 
tired an’ hungry. We’ll have grub soon. 
... Tracker, you said? Now, I just don’t 
savvy what you mean.”’ 

‘‘T’ve been prospector, trapper, hunter, 
most everythin’,’’ replied Brink as he took 
the seat offered. ‘‘ But I reckon my callin’ is 
to find tracks. Tracker of men, hosses, cattle, 
wild animals—’specially sheep-killen’ silver- 
tips an’ stock-killen’ wolves.’’ 

‘Aha. You don’t say ?”’ ejaculated Adams, 
suddenly shifting from genial curiosity to 
keen interest. ‘‘An’ you’re after that five 
thousand dollars we cattlemen offered for 
Old Gray’s scalp ?”’ 

‘Nope. I hadn’t thought of the reward. I 
heard of it, up in Colorado, same time I 
heard of this wolf that’s run amuck so long 
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on these ranges. An’ I’ve come down here to 
kill him.”’ 

Adams showed astonishment along with 
his interest, but his silence and expression 
did not approach the incredulity manifested 
by the men of his outfit. Banty winked a 
roguish eye at his comrades; Benson leaned 
forward with staring eyes and dropping 
jaw; Tim Bender made covert and signifi- 
cant signs to indicate the stranger had 
wheels in his head; the other riders were 
amiably nonplussed as to the man’s sanity. 
Nothing more than the response of these men 
was needed to establish the reputation of 
Old Gray, the loafer wolf. But Brink did not 
see these indications; he was peering into 
the fire. 

‘‘So—ho. You have?’’ exclaimed Adams, 
breaking the silence. ‘‘Wal, now, Brink, 
that’s good of you. We sure appreciate your 
intent. Would you mind tellin’ us how you 
mean to set about killin’ Old Gray ?”’ 

‘‘Reckon I told you I was a tracker,’’ re- 
joined Brink, curtly. 

‘‘Hell, man. We’ve had every pack of 
hounds in two states on the track of that 
wolf.’’ 
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‘‘Ts he on the range now ?”’ queried Brink, 
totally ignoring Adams’s strong protesta- 
tion. 

Adams motioned to his foreman to reply 
to this question. Benson made evident effort 
to be serious. 

‘‘T seen his tracks less’n two hours ago. 
He killed a yearlin’ last night.”’ 

At these words Brink turned his gaze 
from the fire to the speaker. What a remark- 
able fleeting flash crossed his rugged face. It 
seemed one of passion. It passed, and only a 
gleam of eye attested to strange emotion un- 
der that seamed and lined mask of bronze. 
His gaze returned to the fire, and the big 
hands, that he held palms open to the heat, 
now clasped each other, in strong and tense 
action. Only Adams took the man serious!" 
and his attitude restrained the merrimeuit 
his riders certainly felt. 

‘‘Adams, would you mind tellin’ me all 
you know about this wolf?’’ asked the 
stranger, presently. 

‘‘Say, man,’’ expostulated Adams, still 
with good nature, ‘‘it wouldn’t be polite to 
keep you from eatin’ an’ sleepin’. We don’t 
treat strangers that way in this country.’’ 
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‘Old Gray has a history, then?’ inquired 
Brink, as intent as if he had been concerned 
with the case of a human being. 

‘‘Humph. Reckon I couldn’t tell you all 
about him in a week,’’ said the cattleman, 
emphatically. 

‘‘Tt wouldn’t matter to me how long you’d 
take,’’ returned Brink, thoughtfully. 

At that Adams laughed outright. This 
queer individual had not in the least con- 
sidered waste of time to a busy rancher. 
Manifestly he thought only of the notorious 
wolf. Adams eyed the man a long speculative 
moment, divided between amusement and 
doubt. Brink interested him. Having had to 
deal with many and various kinds of men, 
Adams was not quite prepared to take this 
stranger as the young riders took him. 
Adams showed the shrewdness of apprecia- 
tion of the many-sidedness of human nature. 
Brink’s face and garb and pack were all ex- 
traordinarily different from what was usu- 
ally met with on these ranges. He had 
arrived on foot, but he was not a tramp. 
Adams took keener note of the quiet face, 
the deep chest, the muscular hands, the wiry 
body, and the powerful legs. No cowboy, for 
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all his riding, ever had wonderful legs like 
these. The man was a walker. 

These deductions, slight and unconvinc- 
ing as they were, united with an amiability 
that was characteristic of Adams, persuaded 
him to satisfy the man’s desire to hear about 
the wolf. 

‘*All right, Brink, I’ll tell you somethin’ 
of Old Gray—at leastways till the cook calls 
us to come an’ getit. . . . There used to bea 
good many loafers—timber wolves, we called 
them—in this country. But they’re gettin’ 
scarce. Accordin’ to the hunters there’s a 
small bunch of loafers rangin’ from Black 
Butte to Clear Creek Canyon. That’s a deer 
country, an’ we cattlemen don’t run much 
stock over there. Now an’ then a cowboy will 
see a wolf track, or hear one bay. But outside 
of Old Gray we haven’t had much loss from 
loafers of late years. 

‘‘Naturally there are lots of stories in 
circulation about this particular wolf. Some 
of them are true. I can’t vouch for his par- 
entage, or whether he has mixed blood. Seven 
or eight, maybe ten years ago, some trapper 
lost a husky—one of them regular Alaskan 
snow-sled dogs—over in the Mazatzels. 
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Never found him. Some natives here claim 
Old Gray is a son of this husky, his mother 
bein’ one of the range loafers. Another story 
is about a wolf escapin’ from a circus over 
heah in a railroad wreck years ago. I remem- 
ber well the report told at Winslow. A young 
gray wolf got away. This escaped wolf might 
be Old Gray. No one can ever tell that. But 
both stories are interestin’ enough to think 
about. 

‘‘The name Old Gray doesn’t seem to fit 
this particular wolf, because it’s misleadin’. 
He’s gray, yes, almost white, but he’s not old. 
Bill Everett, a range hand, saw this wolf 
first. Tellin’ about it he called him an old 
gray Jasper. The name stuck, though now 
you seldom hear the Jasper tacked on. 

‘‘Hrom that time stories began to drift 
into camp an’ town about the doin’s of Old 
Gray. He was a killer. Cowboys an’ hunters 
took to his trail with cow dogs an’ bear 
hounds. But though they routed him out of 
his lairs an’ chased him all over, they never 
caught him. Trappers camped all the way 
from the Cibeque to Mount Wilson, tryin’ to 
trap him. I never heard of Old Gray touchin’ 
a trap. 
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‘‘In summer Old Gray lit out for the 
mountains. In winter he took to the foothills 
an’ ranges. I’ve heard cattlemen over in New 
Mexico say he had killed twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock. But that was 
years ago. It would be impossible now to 
estimate the loss to ranchers. Old Gray 
played at the game. He’d run through a 
bunch of stock, hamstringin’ right an’ left, 
until he had enough of his fun, then he’d 
pull down a yearlin’, eat what he wanted, 
an’ travel on. 

‘*He didn’t always work alone. Sometimes 
he’d have several loafers with him. Two 
years ago I saw his tracks with at least four 
other wolves. That was on my pardner’s 
ranch at Vermajo Park, New Mexico. But 
Old Gray always was an’ is a lone wolf. He 
didn’t trust company. Accordin’ to report 
he’d led off more than one she dog, always 
shepherds. They never came back. It’s a 
good bet he led them away, for his tracks 
were seen, an’ perhaps he killed them. 

‘The government hunters have been 
tryin’ to get him, these several years. They 
don’t tell about this hunt any more. But the 
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forest rangers sometimes make fun at the 
expense of these predatory game hunters of 
the government. Anyway, so far as I know, 
Old Gray has never been scratched. My per- 
sonal opinion is this. He’s a magnificent wild 
brute, smarter than any dog. An’ you know 
how intelligent dogs can be. Well, Old Gray 
is too savage, too wild, too keen to be caught 
by the ordinary means employed so far.... 
There, Brink, is the plain blunt facts from a 
blunt man. If you listened to a lot of the 
gossip about Old Gray you’d be sure 
locoed.”’ 

‘‘Much obliged,’’ replied Brink, with a 
break in his rapt intensity. ‘‘ Have you ever 
seen this loafer ?”’ 

‘‘No, I never had the good luck,”’ replied 
Adams. ‘‘Nor have many men. But Benson, 
here, has seen him.’’ 

‘‘What’s he look like?’’ queried Brink, 
turning eagerly to the foreman. 

‘‘Wal, Old Gray is aboot the purtiest wild 
varmint I ever clapped my eyes on,”’ 
drawled Benson, slow and cool, as if to tan- 
talize this wolf hunter. ‘‘He’s big—a heap 
bigger’n any loafer I ever saw before—an’ 
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he’s gray all right, a light gray, with a black 
ring part round his neck, almost like a ruff. 
He’s a bold cus, too. He stood watchin’ me, 
knowin’ darn well he was out of gunshot.”’ 

‘‘Now what kind of a track does he 
make ?”’ 

‘“‘Wal, jest a wolf track bigger’n you ever 
seen before. Almost as big as a hoss track. 
When you see it once, you’ll never forget.”’ 

‘(Where did you run across that track 
last ?”’ 

Benson squatted down before the fire, and 
with his hand smoothed a flat clear place in 
the dust, on which he began to trace lines. 

‘*Heah, foller up this creek till you come 
to a high falls. Climb up the slope on the 
right. You’ll head out on a cedar an’ pinon 
ridge. It’s red dirt, most all soft. Halfway 
up this ridge from there you’ll strike a trail. 
It runs this heah way. Foller it round under 
the bluff till you strike Old Gray’s tracks. I 
seen them this mawnin’, fresh as could be. 
Sharp an’ clean in the dust. He was makin’ 
for the Rim, I reckon soon after he had 
killed the heifer. ”’ 

By this time all the cowboys were grouped 
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round the central figures. Banty appeared 
to be the only one not seriously impressed. 
As to the others, something about Brink and 
the way he had moved Adams to talk, had in- 
hibited for the moment their characteristic 
humor. 

Brink slowly rose from his scrutiny of the 
map that Benson had drawn in the dust. His 
penetrating gaze fixed on Adams. 

‘*T’ll kill your old gray wolf,’’ he said. 

His tone, his manner, seemed infinitely 
more than his simple words. They all com- 
bined to make an effect that seemed inde- 
finable, except in the case of Banty, who 
grew red in the face. Manifestly Banty took 
this man’s statement as astounding and 
ridiculous. The little cowboy enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as a hunter—a reputa- 
tion that he cherished, and which, to his 
humiliation, had not been lived up to by his 
several futile hunts after Old Gray. 

‘¢ Aw, now—so you'll kill thet loafer,’’ he 
ejaculated, in the most elaborate satire pos- 
sible for a cowboy. ‘‘Wal, Mr. Brink, would 
you mind tellin’ us jest when you’ll per- 
petuate this execushun ? Shore all the outfits 
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in the Tonto will want to see Old Gray’s 
scalp. We’ll give a dance to celebrate. .. . 
Say when you’ll fetch his skin down—to- 
morrow around sunup, or mebbe next day, 
seein’ you’ll have to travel on shank’s mare 
—or possible the day after.”’ 

Banty’s drawling scorn might never have 
been spoken, for all the intended effect it had 
on the wolf hunter. Brink was beyond the 
levity of a cowboy. 

‘“Reckon I can’t say just when [71] kill Old 
Gray,’’ he replied, with something sonorous 
in his voice. ‘‘It might be any day, accordin’ 
to luck. But if he’s the wolf you all say he is, 
it’ll take long.’’ 

‘*You don’t say,’’ spoke up Banty. ‘‘ Wal, 
by gosh, my walkin’ gent, I figgered you had 
some Injun medicine thet you could put on 
Old Gray’s tail.’’ 

The cowboys roared. Adams showed con- 
straint in his broad grin. Brink suffered no 
offense, no sign of appreciating the ridicule. 
Thoughtfully he bent again to the fire, and 
did not hear the cook’s lusty call to supper. 

‘‘Never mind the boys,’’ said Adams, 
kindly, putting a hand on the bowed 
shoulder. ‘‘Come an’ eat with us.”’ 
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IT 


The morning sun had not yet melted the 
hoarfrost from the brush when Brink halted 
in the trail before huge wolf tracks in the 
red dust. 

‘‘Same as any wolf tracks, only big,’’ he 
soliloquized. ‘‘ Biggest I ever saw—even in 
Alaska.”’ 

Whereupon he leaned his shiny carbine 
against a pine sapling, and lifted his pack 
from his shoulders, all the time with gaze 
riveted on the trail. Then, with head bent, he 
walked slowly along until he came to a place 
where all four tracks of the wolf showed 
plainly. Here he got to his knees, scrutiniz- 
ing the imprints, photographing them on his 
inward eye, taking intent and grave stock of 
them, as if these preliminaries in the stalk- 
ing of a wolf were a ritual. For moments he 
remained motionless, like one transfixed. 
Presently he relaxed, and seating himself 
beside the trail, seemed to revel in a strange, 
tranquil joy. 

Brink’s state of mind was a composite of a 
lifetime’s feelings, thoughts, actions, never 
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comprehensible to him. As a boy of three he 
had captured his first wild creature—a 
squirrel that he tamed and loved, and at last 
freed. All his early boyhood he had been a 
haunter of the woods and hills, driven to the 
silent places and the abode of the wild. At 
sixteen he had run away from school and 
home; at fifty he knew the west from the cold 
borders of the Yukon to the desert-walled 
Yaqui. Through those many and eventful 
years the occupations of men had held him, 
but never for long. Caravans, mining camps, 
freighting posts, towns and _ settlements, 
ranches and camps had known him, though 
never for any length of time. Women had 
never drawn him, much less men. 

Again the solitude and loneliness of the 
wilderness claimed him; and his eyes feasted 
on the tracks of a beast commonly supposed 
to be stronger, keener than any human. 
Around these two facts clung the fibers of 
the spell that possessed Brink’s soul. 

The October morning seemed purple in 
the shade, golden in the sun. A profound and 
unbroken stillness held this vast cedar slope 
in thrall. A spicy tang, cold to the nostrils, 
permeated the air. The sheath-barked cedars 
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and the junipers with their lavender-hued 
berries stretched a patchwork of light and 
shadow across the trail. Far down, the 
ridged sweep of timbered country fell. Be- 
yond the black vague depths of the Basin 
rose the sharp, ragged mountains to the 
south. Above him towered bold promontories 
of rock, fringed by green, clearly etched 
against the blue. Nothing of mankind 
tainted this loneliness for Brink—nothing 
save the old, seldom-trodden trail, and that 
bore the tracks of an enormous wolf, wildest 
of all American animals. 

Brink’s serenity had returned—the famil- 
iar state that had ceased at the end of his 
last pursuit. This huge track was a challenge. 
But this strange egotism did not appear to be 
directed toward the hunters and cowboys 
who had failed on Old Gray’s trail. Rather 
toward the wolf. The issue was between him 
and the great loafer. Here began the stalk 
that for Brink had but one conclusion. The 
wonderful tracks showed sharply in the dust. 
Old Gray had passed along there yesterday. 
He was somewhere up or down those ragged 
slopes. Cunning as he was, he had to hold 
contact with earth and rock. He had to slay 
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and eat. He must leave traces of his nature, 
his life, his habit, and his action. To these 
Brink would address himself, with all the 
sagacity of an old hunter, but with some- 
thing infinitely more—a passion which he 
did not understand. 

‘Wal, Old Gray, I’m on your track,’’ mut- 
tered Brink, grimly; and strapping the 
heavy pack on his broad shoulders, he took 
up the carbine and strode along the trail. 

It pleased Brink to find that his first sur- 
mise was as correct as if he had cognizance 
of Old Gray’s instincts. The wolf tracks soon 
sheered off the trail. Old Gray was not now a 
hunting or a prowling wolf. He was a travel- 
ing wolf, but he did not keep to the easygo- 
ing, direct trail. 

On soft ground like this, bare except for 
patches of brush and brown mats under the 
cedar and pinon trees, Brink could discern 
the wolf tracks far ahead. Old Gray was 
light-footed, but he had weight, and his trail 
along here was as easy for the keen eyes of 
the tracker as if he had been traveling on wet 
ground or snow. Where he did not leave 
tracks there was a pressed tuft of grass or a 
disturbed leaf or broken twig or dislodged 
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bit of stone, or an unnatural displacement of 
the needles under the pinons. 

The trail led down over the uneven ridges 
and gullies of the slope, down into timbered 
thickets, and on through an increasingly 
rugged and wild country, to the dark shade 
of a deep gorge, where the melodious mur- 
mur of a stream mingled with the mourn of 
a rising wind in the lofty pines and spruces. 
The wolf had drunk his fill, leaving two huge 
tracks in the wet sand along the brookside. 
Brink could not find tracks on gravel and 
boulders, so he erossed the wide bottom of 
the gorge, and after a while found Old 
Gray’s trail on the opposite slope. Before he 
struck it he had believed the wolf was head- 
ing for high country. 

Brink tracked him over a forested ridge 
and down into an intersecting canyon, where 
on the rocks of a dry stream bed the trail 
failed. This did not occasion the wolf tracker 
any concern. Old Gray would most likely 
choose that rugged lonely stream bed and 
follow it to where the canyon headed out 
above. Brink, in such eases as this, trusted 
to his instincts. Many times he had been 
wrong, but more often he had been right. To 
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this end he slowly toiled up the rough ascent, 
halting now and then to rest a moment, eyes 
roving from side to side. It was a steep 
ascent, and grew rougher, narrower, and 
more shaded as he climbed. At length he 
came to pools of water in rocky recesses, 
where the sand and gravel bars showed the 
tracks of cattle, bear, and deer. But if Old 
Gray had passed on up that narrowing 
canyon he had avoided the water holes. 

Patches of maple and thickets of oak 
covered the steep slopes, leading up to the 
base of cracked and seamed cliffs, and they 
in turn sheered up to where the level rim 
shone black-fringed against the blue. Here 
the stream bed was covered with the red and 
gold and purple of fallen autumn leaves. 
High up the thickets had begun to look 
shaggy. The sun, now at the zenith, fell hot 
upon Brink’s head. He labored on to climb 
out a narrow defile that led to the level forest 
above. 

Here the wind blew cool. Brink rested a 
moment, gazing down into the colorful void, 
and across the black rolling leagues to the 
mountains. Then he strode east along the 
precipice, very carefully searching for the 
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wolf trail he had set out upon. In a mile of 
slow travel he did not discover a sign of Old 
Gray. Retracing his steps, he traveled west 
for a like distance, without success. Where- 
upon he returned to the head of the canyon 
out of which he had climbed, and there, di- 
vesting himself of his pack, he set about a 
more elaborate scrutiny of ground, grass, 
moss, and rock. He searched from the rim 
down into an aspen swale that deepened into 
a canyon, heading away from the rim. He 
had no reason to believe Old Gray would 
travel this way, except that long experience 
had taught him where to search first for 
tracks. And quite abruptly he came upon the 
huge footprints of the loafer, made in soft 
black mud beside elk tracks that led into a 
hole where water had recently stood. 

‘‘Hah,’’ ejaculated Brink. ‘‘You’re in- 
terested in that yearlin’ elk... . Wal, Old 
Gray, I’ll let this do for today.”’ 

Brink returned to get his pack, and 
carried it down into the ravine, to a point 
where he found clear water. Here he left the 
pack in the fork of a tree, and climbed out 
to the level forest, to hunt for meat. 

The afternoon was far spent and the 
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warmth of the westering sun soon declined. 
Brink found deer and wild turkey signs in 
abundance, and inside of the hour he had 
shot a two-year-old spike-horn buck. He cut 
out the haunches and packed them back to 
where he had decided to camp. 

With a short-handled ax he earried in his 
belt he trimmed off the lower branches of a 
thick-foliaged spruce and, cutting them into 
small pieces, he laid them crosswise to serve 
as a bed. Then he unrolled his pack. The 
snowshoes he hung on the stub of a branch; 
the heavy, rubber-covered blanket he spread 
on the spruce boughs, and folded it so that 
the woolen side would be under him and over 
him while he slept. Next he started a large 
fire of dead sticks. 

Brink’s pack of supplies weighed about 
fifty pounds. He had three sheet-iron 
utensils, which telescoped together, a tin 
cup, a spoon, matches, towel, and soap. His 
food was carried in canvas sacks of varying 
sizes, all tightly tied. He had coffee, sugar, 
salt, and the sugar sack was almost dis- 
proportionately large. No flour, no butter, 
no canned milk. The biggest sack contained 
pemmican, a composite food of small bulk 
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and great nourishing power. The chief in- 
gredients were meat and nuts. This prepared 
food Brink had learned to rely upon during 
long marches in Alaska. His next largest 
sack contained dried apples. By utilizing, 
when possible, the game meat of the forest 
Brink expected this supply to last a long 
time, possibly until he had run down the 
wolf. 

Like those of an Indian on the march, 
Brink’s needs were few. He prepared his 
frugal meal, ate it with the relish and grate- 
fulness of a man used to the wilderness. 
Then before darkness overtook him he cut 
the fresh deer meat into strips so that it 
would dry readily. 

Twilight found his tasks ended for the 
day. The melancholy autumn night darkened 
and stole down upon him, cold and sharp, 
with threads of cloud across the starry sky. 
The wind moaned in the black pines above, 
and seemed to warn of the end of autumn. 
There was no other sound except the sputter 
of the campfire. 

Brink’s enjoyment lay in spreading his 
horny palms to the genial heat of the red 
coals. His attitude was one of repose and 
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serenity. If there was sadness about his 
lonely figure, it was something of which he 
had no conscious thought. Brink had only 
dim remembrance of home and family, 
vague things far back in the past. He had 
never loved a woman. He had lived apart 
from men, aloof even when the accident of 
life and travel had thrown him into camps 
or settlements. Once he had loved a dog. 
Seldom did his mind dwell on the past, and 
then only in relation to some pursuit or 
knowledge that came to him from the con- 
tiguity of the present task. 

He liked the loneliness, the wildness, the 
solitude. He seemed to be part of them. 
When a very young boy he had been forced 
by a stepmother to hate a house. As a child 
he had been punished at the table, and never 
in his life afterward could he outgrow hate 
of a dining room and the fear that had been 
instilled into his consciousness. 

Night settled down black, with but few 
stars showing through the gathering clouds. 
Listening and watching and feeling were 
sensorial habits with Brink. Rain or snow 
breathed on the chill wind. He hailed the 
possibility of either with satisfaction. It 
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was through the snow that he meant to track 
Old Gray to his last lair. When the heat of 
the fire died out Brink went to his bed, 
rolled in the blanket, and at once fell asleep. 

The cold, raw dawn found him stirring. A 
blanket of cloud had prevented a white frost 
on the grass, but there glistened a film of ice 
on the brook. As the sun came up it 
brightened a blue-sky, mostly clear. The 
drift of the thin clouds was from the south- 
west, and they were traveling fast. 

Before the sun had warmed out the shade 
of the canyon, Brink, with pack on his back 
and rifle in hand, had taken up Old Gray’s 
trail. It was easy to follow. The wolf showed 
a preference for the open canyon, and in 
many places left plain imprints in the sand. 
The canyon, running away from the rim, 
deepened and widened; and its disconnected 
pools of water at last became a running 
stream. Elk and deer and turkeys filed be- 
fore Brink; likewise scattered bands of 
cattle and an occasional bunch of wild 
horses. 

Evidently the great wolf was not losing 
time to place distance between him and his 
last kill. Brink found no more sign of his 
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evincing interest in any tracks. About noon, 
by which time Brink had trailed the animal 
fully ten miles down the canyon, seldom los- 
ing the tracks for long, Old Gray took to 
an intersecting canyon, rough-walled and 
brushy, and soon he went up into the rocks. 
It took Brink all afternoon to find where 
the wolf had lain, but Brink would gladly 
have spent days for such a triumph. 

‘¢ Aha, you old gray devil,’’ he soliloquized, 
as he bent his gaze on a snug retreat under 
shelving rocks, where showed the betraying 
impress of feet and body of the wolf. ‘‘So 
you have to sleep an’ rest, huh? Wal, I 
reckon you can’t get along without killin’ 
an’ eatin’ too. Old Gray, you’re bound to 
leave tracks, an’ I’ll find them.”’ 

Brink camped that night under the cliff 
where Old Gray had slept the day before. 
Next day he spent much time finding tracks 
along the water course in this narrow 
canyon, and succeeding ones that led off to 
the west. This canyon soon opened out into 
grassy ovals that appeared to be parks for 
elks. Brink surprised a herd of eleven, two 
bulls with enormous spread of antlers, a 
young bull, several cow elks, and four calves. 
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They trooped up the canyon, trampling the 
trails and sandy spots. Brink kept on, feel- 
ing sure that he had the general direction 
Old Gray had adopted. This held to the west 
and slightly northward, which course led to- 
ward the wildest country in that section, 
deep canyons, rough buttes, and matted 
jungles of pine saplings. Here, according to 
information Brink had obtained from the 
cowboys, ranged the last of the timber wolves 
known to exist in Arizona. It was Brink’s 
conviction that Old Gray knew the country 
well. 

The bard of elks soon climbed out of the 
canyon. Beyond that point the bare spots 
showed only old tracks of game. At length 
Brink came to a beaver dam; and on the 
very edge of it, deep in the wet mud, showed 
the unmistakable tracks of the giant wolf. 
Brink had another of those strange thrills, 
an inward leaping of blood, somehow savage. 
From that point Old Gray’s tracks showed 
in the wet places up and down the banks of 
the narrow ponds of water. He had been 
vastly curious about these dams and mounds 
erected by the beaver. Everywhere he left 
tracks. But Brink could not find any sign of 
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the wolf’s catching a beaver unawares. The 
beaver of this colony had been at work that 
night cutting the aspen trees and dragging 
boughs and sections of trunks under the 
water. 

Sunset came before Brink had found a 
track of the wolf leading away from that 
park. Still, he made camp satisfied with the 
day. Any day in which he found a single 
fresh track of this wolf was indeed time well 
spent. Unless he were extremely lucky, he 
must lose the trail for days. His hope was 
that he might keep the general direction Old 
Gray had taken until the snow began to fall. 
So far his hope had been more than fulfilled. 

The night was clearer and colder than the 
preceding ones, yet there were thin, ragged 
clouds sweeping up out of the southwest, and 
a moaning wind that whined of storm. Late 
October without rain or snow was most un- 
usual for that latitude. Brink camped near 
the beaver dam, and the cold windy darkness 
found him snug in his blanket. During the 
night he was awakened by a yelping of 
coyotes, and later by a pattering of sleet on 
the dry brush. A black cloud was scudding 
across the sky. It passed with the threaten- 
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ing storm. Morning broke brighter than 
ever. He began to fear wet weather had been 
side-tracked indefinitely. But after all there 
was no good in his being impatient. If he 
lost Old Gray’s trail on dry ground, sooner 
or later he would find it again. This three- 
hundred-mile strip of comparatively low 
country was the winter range of the great 
wolf. He had a taste for young cattle. It was 
unlikely that he would go back into the high 
altitude of his summer range in the New 
Mexico mountains. 

Brink’s good luck persisted. He dis- 
covered Old Gray’s tracks leading up out of 
the canyon. The direction then was all he 
could hope for at present, because, naturally, 
he expected to lose the trail on the hard and 
dry ridge tops. He did lose it. All signs of the 
wolf vanished. But Brink had ascertained 
that Old Gray had traveled almost straight 
toward the rough country to the northwest. 
Therefore Brink zig-zagged the ridges and 
canyons for three days without a sign of his 
quarry’s movements. He wondered if the 
wolf had made a kill during this period. He 
traveled into a cut-up country of deep 
canyons and rock ridges, overgrown with 
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heavy forest. He saw no more elk or bear 
signs, but deer tracks became as plentiful as 
cattle tracks in a corral. 

Late on the afternoon of that third day, as 
Brink was hunting for a suitable camp, he 
came to an open glade in the pine forest. In 
the center of it was a pond of surface water 
about an acre in size. Deer tracks both old 
and fresh were numerous. Brink, after de- 
ciding the water was safe to drink, deposited 
his pack in a likely camp spot amid a thicket 
of pine saplings, and started to walk round 
the pond. Before he had gone halfway he en- 
countered wolf tracks, made the night be- 
fore. They were loafer marks, but not Old 
Gray’s. 

‘‘Wal, wolf tracks cross each other on any 
range,’’ decided Brink. ‘‘ Reckon I’ll take to 
these. . . . Ahuh. There’s been a couple of 
loafers here, an’ one of them has a bad foot. 
Been in a trap, mebbe.’’ 

Brink made camp leisurely. He was get- 
ting into wolf country. The sunset shone 
ominously overcast and threatening. The 
temperature had moderated and the feeling 
of frost gave way to dampness. Brink 
cleared a space in the pine thicket, and 
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erected a shelving lean-to on the windward 
side. Under this he made his bed. His next 
move was to gather a goodly store of dry 
firewood and to pile it under the shelter. 
After that he cooked his meal, and this time, 
to his satisfaction, he broiled a young turkey 
he had shot the day before. 

Night settled down like a black blanket, 
starless and gloomy. The wind moaned 
louder than usual. Brink soliloquized that 
the wind was warning Old Gray to leave the 
country before the fatal snow fell. Brink en- 
joyed this meal more than any heretofore on 
this hunt. The wild scene, the somber tarn, 
the menacing solitude were all to his liking. 
He was settling into his routine. Contrary to 
his custom on the preceding nights, he sat up 
a long time, and whether he had his face to 
the fire or his back, his palms were always 
spread to the comforting heat. Brink looked 
and listened with more than usual attention 
during this vigil beside the campfire. It ap- 
peared that the wind grew more raw, 
damper. 

‘‘Rain or snow sure,’’ he muttered, and 
the note boded ill to certain wild denizens of 
that forestland. 
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At length drowsiness made his eyelids 
heavy and he sought his bed under the 
shelter of pine boughs. Sleep claimed him. 
He awakened with a feeling that only a mo- 
ment had elapsed, but he could tell by the 
dead campfire how misleading this was. 
Something had roused him. 

Suddenly from the dark forest on the cold 
wind came the deep, wild bay of a hunting 
wolf. With a start Brink sat up. A quiver 
ran over him. How intensely he listened. No 
other wild sound in nature had such power 
over him. It seemed as if this bay came from 
a vague dim past. Again it pealed out, but 
with a sharper note, not greatly different 
from that of a hunting hound. 

‘‘Loafers trailin’ a deer,’’ said Brink. 
‘“Two of them, mebbe more.”’ 

Again he heard the bays, growing farther 
away, and another time, quite indistinct. 
After that the weird moaning solitude of the 
forest remained undisturbed. 

Brink lay back in his blanket, but not to 
sleep. He would lie awake now for a long 
while. How that wolf bay brought back 
memories of the frozen northland. All wolves 
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were of the same species. They loved hot 
blood. It was their savage instinct to feed 
ravenously off a still-living victim. 

Brink imagined he heard deep low bays 
back in the forest. Always the wind made 
the sound for which the eager ears were at- 
tuned. And even when he was not listening 
for any particular sound, the wind deceived 
with its wild cry of beast, its wail of lost hu- 
mans, its mourning for the dead, its distant 
approach to a trampling army. 

All the same, Brink again suddenly sat 
up. ‘‘Say, have I got a nightmare?’’ He 
turned his ear away from the cold wind, and 
holding his breath, he listened. Did he hear a 
bay or a moan in the forest? Long he re- 
mained stiff, intent. 

The wolves had resorted to a trick Brink 
knew well. The pack had split into several 
parts, one of which relayed the deer for a 
time, driving it round while the others 
rested. In Brink’s experience the trick was 
common for a pack that had a great leader. 

Once again in the succeeding hour Old 
Gray passed near Brink’s camp, ringing out 
that hoarse ery of hunger for blood. Long 
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after the sound had rolled through the 
forest, to die away it lingered on his ears. 
But it did not come again. 

Instead, something happened to Brink 
which sent a tight cold prickle to his skin. It 
was the touch of soft misty snow on his face. 
A tiny seeping rustle, almost indistinguish- 
able, fell about him on the brush. Snow. 
Cloud and wind and atmosphere had com- 
bined in the interest of the wolftracker. 


Til 


A lowering gray dawn disclosed the forest 
mantled in a wet snow, deep enough to cover 
the ground and burden the trees. The wind 
had eased somewhat and was colder, which 
facts augured for clearing weather. Thin 
broken clouds moved close to the tops of the 
loftiest pines. 

‘“Wal, reckon it’s only a skift,’’ remarked 
Brink, as his gaze swept the white-carpeted 
glade, with its round pond of dark water in 
the center. ‘‘ But it’s snow, an’ right here my 
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trackin’ begins. If it melts, it’ll leave the 
ground soft. If it doesn’t, well an’ good.’’ 

Brink was singularly happy. The raw 
dawn with its changed forest-world would 
have alienated most men, but he was not that 
kind of a hunter. The Indian summer days 
were past. The white banner of winter had 
been unrolled. Moreover, Old Gray had 
passed in the night, ringing his wild and un- 
earthly voice down the aisles of the forest. 
Somehow Brink had no doubt that the 
hoarse hound-like bay belonged to the wolf 
he was stalking. 

‘“*T know his tracks,’’ said Brink, ‘‘an’ I’ve 
heard him yelp. Sooner or later I'll see him. 
Wal now, that’ll be a sight.... But I 
reckon I’m over reachin’ this good luck.’’ 

A pale light behind the gray clouds in the 
east marked the rise of the sun. Only a few 
inches of snow had fallen. As Brink trudged 
away from his camp, out into the white 
glade, he was victim to an eagerness and joy 
extraordinary in a man. But the most driv- 
ing instinct of his life had been the hunting 
of animals by the tracks they left. As a boy 
it had been play ; in manhood it had become a 
means of livelihood; now it was a passion. 
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Therefore he hailed the pure white covering 
of snow with pleasure and affection. 

His educated eyes sought the ground. 
Here were the tiny footprints of a chip- 
munk; next the ragged tracks of a squirrel, 
showing where his tail had dragged; coyote 
and fox had also visited the pond since the 
fall of snow. Brink crossed the open glade to 
enter the forest. A blue jay screeched at him 
from an oak tree and a red squirrel char- 
tered angrily. Brink passed under a spruce 
where the little squirrel had already dug for 
the seed cones he had stored for winter food. 

Brink espied the wolf and buck tracks 
fully fifty yards ahead of him. Soon he stood 
over them. The tracks had been made before 
the snow had ceased to fall, yet they were 
clear enough to be read by the hunter. The 
buck had been running. Two wolves had been 
chasing him, but neither was Old Gray. 
After a long scrutiny of the tracks Brink left 
them and stalked on deeper into the forest. 
He crossed the trail of a lynx. What a be- 
trayer of wild beasts was the white snow 
they loved so well. Brink seemed to read the 
very thoughts of that prowling hunting cat. 

Toward noon the sun came out, lighting up 
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the forest, until it appeared to be an en- 
chanted place of gleaming aisles, of brown- 
barked trunks and white-burdened branches. 
Everywhere snow was sliding, slipping, fall- 
ing from the trees. Rainbows showed 
through the mist. The aspens with their 
golden leaves and the oaks with their bronze 
belied the wintry forest scene. On the snow 
lay leaves of yellow and red and brown, 
fallen since the storm. Pine needles were 
floating down from the lofty pines, and 
aspen leaves, like butterflies, fluttered in the 
air. Through the green-and-white canopy 
overhead showed rifts in the clouds and sky 
of deep blue. Though the forest was white 
and cold, autumn yielded reluctantly to 
winter, squirrels and jays and woodpeckers 
acclaimed a welcome to the sun. 

Brink missed none of the beauty, though 
his grim task absorbed him. All of the moods 
of nature were seriously accepted by him. 
He was a man of the open. 

He arrived at last where the buck had 
reached the end of his tragic race, and by 
some strange paradox of nature the wood- 
land scene was one of marvelous color and 
beauty. Over a low swale the pine monarchs 
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towered and the silver spruces sent their ex- 
quisite spiral crests aloft. On one side a 
sheltered aspen thicket still clung tena- 
ciously to its golden fluttering foliage. 
Maples burned in cerise and magenta and 
scarlet hues. 

Underfoot, however, the beauty of this 
spot had been marred. Here the buck had 
been overtaken, pulled down, torn to pieces, 
and devoured, even to the cracking of its 
bones. The antlers, the skull, part of the 
ragged hide were left, ghastly evidences of 
the ferocity of that carnage. The snow had 
been crushed, dragged, wiped, and tracked 
out, yet there were left vestiges soaked by 
blood. Coyotes had visited the scene, and 
these scavengers had quarreled over the 
bones. 

As Brink had seen the beauty of the color- 
ful forest, so now he viewed the record of the 
tragic balance of nature. The one to him was 
the same as the other. He did not hate Old 
Gray for being the leader in this butchery of 
a gentle forest creature. 

‘*Wal now, I wonder how long he’ll trail 
with this pack of loafers,’’ he soliloquized. 
‘‘Tf I was guessin’ I’d say not long.’’ 
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How different from those running wolf 
tracks he had been following were these 
leisurely trotting paces that led up to the 
rough bluffs. Brink calculated they had been 
made just before dawn. The wolves had 
gorged. They were heavy and sluggish. At 
this moment they would be sleeping off that 
orgy of blood and meat. Brink reached the 
foot of a very rugged butte, not so high as 
the adjoining one, Black Butte, which 
dominated the landscape, but of a nature 
which rendered it almost insurmountable for 
man. Manzanita and live oak choked all the 
interstices between the rugged broken frag- 
ments of cliff. Obstacles, however, never 
daunted Brink. 

Brink strode on, keen to find the second 
trail of wolves, and to settle absolutely the 
question as to Old Gray’s presence with this 
marauding band of loafers. There might be 
two great-voiced wolves on the range. But 
the track would decide. When at length he 
encountered the trail he was seeking, ab- 
ruptly at the top of a low ridge, he stood 
motionless, gazing with rapt, hard eyes. Two 
loafers besides Old Gray had chased the buck 
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along here. So there were at least five in the 
pack. 

‘‘T was right,’”’ said Brink, with a deep 
breath. Old Gray’s tracks in the snow were 
identical with those he left in the dust. Yet 
how vastly more potent to Brink. For snow 
was the medium by which he had doomed the 
great timber wolf. Without snow to betray 
him Old Gray would have been as safe as the 
eagles in their trackless air. This, then, was 
the moment of exceeding significance to 
Brink. Here again the test of endurance. All 
the hunters who had failed on Old Gray’s 
trail had matched their intelligence with his 
eunning instinct. The hounds that had 
chased the wolf had failed because the fleet 
and powerful animal had outdistanced them 
and run out of the country. But Brink did 
not work like other hunters. His idea was the 
result of long stalking of wild game. And 
this moment when he gazed down into the 
huge tracks in the snow was one in which he 
felt all the tremendous advantage in his 
favor. Somewhere in a rocky recess or cave 
Old Gray was now sleeping after the chase 
and the gorge, unaware of his relentless and 
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inevitable human foe. But Brink was in 
possession of facts beyond the ken of any 
wild creature. Perhaps his passion was to 
prove the superiority of man over beast. 
Without a word he set off on the trail so 
plain in the snow, and as he stalked along he 
sought to read through those telltale tracks 
the speed and strength of the buck, the cun- 
ning and endurance of the wolves, and all the 
wild nature suggested therein. Through level 
open forest, down ridge and over swale, into 
thickets of maple and aspen, across parks 
where bleached grass glistened out of the 
snow, he strode on with the swing of a moun- 
taineer. He did not tire. His interest had 
mounted until the hours seemed moments. 
Cougar tracks, deer tracks, turkey tracks 
crossed the trail he was following. It swung 
in a ragged circle, keeping clear of rocks, 
canyons, and the windfalls where running 
would be difficult. Brink passed three relay 
stations where resting and running wolves 
had met; and at the last of these all five 
wolves took the trail of the doomed buck. 
They had chased him all night. Their baying 
had kept all of them within hearing of each 
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other. The resting relay had cunningly cut in 
or across at times, thus to drive the buck out 
of a straightaway race. 

Laying aside pack and snowshoes, with 
rifle in hand he essayed the ascent. Part of 
the time over rock and the rest through the 
brush he made his way, wholly abandoning 
the direction of the wolf trail. 

After an hour of prodigious labor Brink 
reached the base of a low bulging wall of 
rock, marked by cracks and fissures. The 
snow was somewhat deeper at this altitude 
and afforded a perfect medium in which to 
track animals. Bobcat, lynx, their lairs. And 
then, around on the windward cougar, fox, 
and coyote had climbed the bluff. There 
Brink found the trail of the loafers. The 
difference between their sagacity and that of 
the other wild beasts was indicated by their 
selection of the windy side of the bluff. 
Brink tracked them toward the dark hole of 
a den. Upon reaching the aperture he was 
not in the least surprised to see Old Gray’s 
tracks leading out. The other loafers were 
still in the cave. But Old Gray had gotten a 
scent on the wind, perhaps even in his sleep, 
and he had departed alone. 
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‘*Wal, you bloody loafers can sleep, for all 
we care,’’ soliloquized Brink. ‘‘Old Gray an’ 
me have work.’’ 

Somehow Brink took exceeding pleasure 
in the fact that the great wolf had been too 
cunning to be holed up by a hunter. This was 
just what Brink had anticipated. Old Gray 
was beginning to show the earmarks of a 
worthy antagonist. Brink thought he was 
going to have respect and admiration for the 
loafer. 

Brink knelt to study the tracks, and did 
not soon come to a conclusion. 

‘‘Reckon he scented me,”’ he said, finally. 
‘‘But I wonder it he suspects he’s bein’ 
tracked. ... Wal now, when he learns 
that.”’ 

The wolf tracker clambered around over 
the slabs of rock and under the cliffs until he 
found where Old Gray had started to de- 
scend the bluff. Then Brink retraced his 
steps, finding the return as easy as the climb 
had been hard. Once more donning his pack, 
he set out, keeping to the forest where it 
edged on the rising ground. Before he had 
gone a mile he encountered Old Gray’s big 
tracks. 
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Here Brink sustained a genuine surprise. 
He had made sure the wolf would head 
straight for the northwest, instinctively 
making for the wildest country. But instead 
the tracks struck into the woods straight as a 
beeline, and no more were they leisurely. 

‘‘Huh. The son-of-a-gun. If he circles I’ 
sure take off my hat to him,’’ said Brink. 

With his mountaineer’s stride Brink set 
off through open forest, downhill, over a few 
inches of snow, making four miles an hour. 
Old Gray did not circle. Vastly curious did 
the hunter become. It looked as if the wolf 
was making a shortcut for somewhere. If he 
kept up this course he would soon cross his 
back trail. Perhaps that was just what Old 
Gray had in mind. Still, if he suspected he 
was being pursued, why had he not circled 
long ago to find what was following his 
tracks? Brink reflected that there was no 
absolute telling what a wild animal might 
do. He had trailed grizzly bears in the snow, 
and found they had abruptly turned uphill a 
little way, then had gone back, closer and 
closer to the lower trail, at last to lie and wait 
for him in ambush. 

A wolf, especially a great loafer like Old 
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Gray, rather enjoyed such a short chase as 
men and dogs gave him. He could run right 
away from them. His chief resource was his 
speed. But Old Gray had not heard the bay 
of hounds or yell of men or crack of iron- 
shod hoof on stone. He was very probably 
suspicious that something new hung in the 
wind. 

Brink warmed to the pursuit, both physi- 
cally and in his spirit. By and by the thing 
would narrow down to the supreme test be- 
tween man and beast. This for Brink was 
just getting underway; for the wolf it was 
the beginning of a period of uncertainty. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the 
sun came out fitfully, warming the glades 
with color, if not with heat. The snow 
softened to the extent that at the bottom of 
Old Gray’s deep tracks it grew dark and wet. 
The wind lulled, too. Brink did not want a 
warm spell, even for a day. Still, come what 
might, he believed, even if the snow did melt, 
the ground would stay soft until another 
storm. November had arrived, and at that 
height of land winter had come. 

Old Gray kept to his straight course until 
halted by the trail he and his loafer allies 
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and Brink and the buck had left in the snow. 
Here Old Gray had stood in his tracks. 
Brink imagined he could see the great gray 
brute, awakening to the scent and trail of 
man, and their relation to him. Old Gray had 
crossed and recrossed the trail, trotted for- 
ward and back, and then he had left it to 
continue the straight course at precisely the 
same gait. 

This nonplussed the hunter, who had 
calculated that the wolf would deliberately 
set out to find what was tracking him. But 
there seemed nothing sure here, except that 
the beast had tarried at this crossing to smell 
the man tracks. 

Brink took comfort in the assurance that 
the future trail would prove everything. He 
trudged on as before. A cold drab twilight 
halted him in dense forest, mostly spruce. He 
selected one so thick of foliage that the snow 
had not even whitened the brown mat of 
needles and cones under it. And here he 
camped. Making fire, melting snow, and 
roasting strips of deer meat occupied him 
till dark, and then he sought his fragrant bed 
under the spruce. 

Next day it snowed intermittently, drizzly 
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and mistily, in some places half filling Old 
Gray’s tracks. The wolf, soon after leaving 
the spot where he had crossed the old tracks, 
had taken to a running lope and had sheered 
to the east. The hunter had signalized this 
change by a grim, ‘‘ Ahuh.”’ 

Brink was seven days in covering the hun- 
dred or so miles that Old Gray had run dur- 
ing the day and the night after he had left 
the den on the bluff. He had run close to the 
New Mexico line, almost to the foothills of 
the White Mountains. It beat any perfor- 
mance Brink could recall in his experience. 
He must have covered the distance in eigh- 
teen hours or less; and in his wolf: mind, 
Brink was absolutely certain, he believed he 
had traveled far beyond pursuit. For then 
he had abandoned the straight running 
course for onc of a prowling, meandering 
hunt. But deer tracks were scarce and he 
had to go down into the range country for a 
kill. 

Three days more of travel for Brink 
brought him to the spot where Old Gray had 
pulled down a yearling and had eaten his 
fill. Coyotes had left the carcass in such 
condition that Brink could not tell anything 
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from it, except the mere presence and its 
meaning. 

‘‘Nine days behind,’’ soliloquized Brink. 
‘‘But it has snowed some, an’ I reckon I’m 
playin’ on velvet.”’ 

Even the lowland cattle ranges were 
covered with a thin mantle of snow. Toward 
the foothills it deepened. Mount Ord and Old 
Baldy showed pure white in the distance. 

Brink strode on, wed to those wolf tracks. 
Old Gray left a gruesome record of his night 
marauds. How bold he was. Yet wide apart 
indeed were his kills. He would travel miles 
away from the scene of his last attack, up 
into the high country, where deep snow made 
it impossible for hounds to follow. Brink 
found tracks of both dogs and hunters that 
had taken his trail, only to abandon it. Old 
Gray had the spirit of a demon. He wrote his 
size, ferocity, cunning, age, strength, speed, 
character, and history in his tracks. He was 
a lone wolf in all the tremendous significance 
of that name. For him there was no safety 
in numbers. He ran alone, bold, defiant, 
vicious. It seemed to Brink that he killed out 
of wild love for shedding blood. He chased 
stock to the very corral gates of some 
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rancher, and in one instance he killed a calf 
in a pasture. His tracks showed that he 
played at the game of killing. Like a playful 
dog he cavorted beside his intended victim. 
It was impossible for Brink to believe 
otherwise than that this wolf ran at large 
with an instinct only second in wildness to 
one of killing to eat. Not self-preservation in 
a sense of aloofness to ranches. He risked his 
life many times out of sheer wild confidence 
in his mastery of the ranges. He was lord of 
that region from mountain to desert. Many 
years he had been hunted. How infinitely 
more he must have known of hunters than 
they knew of him. Man was his enemy. The 
heritage of hatred, descended from the 
primal days of mastodon, saber-toothed 
tiger, and giant wolf, in their antagonism to 
the arboreal ape that was the parent of man, 
must have throbbed strong and fierce in Old 
Gray’s heart. In no other way could Brink 
read the signs of the wolf tracks. He flaunted 
his wolfness in the faces of mankind. There 
was a terrible egotism in his assurance of his 
superiority. Fear of man he had never yet 
known. Apparently he was as secure as a 
swift-winged eagle that kept to the peaks. 
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Brink bided his time and kept to his 
methodical trailing. So far all the favorable 
breaks of fortune had been his. The gradual 
fall of snow, layer by layer, instead of a sud- 
den heavy blizzard, was especially good for 
Brink and bad for Old Gray. Winter had 
come, and snow lay everywhere, even to the 
slopes of the low country. The deer and 
turkey had moved down out of the high 
forests. 

Some time late in December the hunter 
struck Old Gray’s trail in fresh snow that 
had fallen the day before. The wolf was 
headed down-country and the tracks had 
been made in the night. 

‘*So I’ve ketched up with you,’’ ejaculated 
the hunter. ‘‘ An’ that without follerin’ you 
hard. Wal, I reckon you’ll soon know I’m 
trackin’ you”’ 

Brink left the trail, and journeyed half a 
day down into the range country, and halted 
at a little hamlet called Pine. Here he re- 
plenished his store of provisions. His sack of 
pemmican he had not yet touched. That he 
had reserved for the strenuous last lap of 
this strange race. The kindly and inquisitive 
Mormons of the village took Brink for a 
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trapper, and assured him there were not 
many fur bearing animals left. 

‘*Wal, if you tracked round much as I do 
you’d be surprised how many animals are 
left,’ replied Brink dryly, and went his way. 

What Brink was ready for now was to 
strike the trail Old Gray would break after 
a kill, when he was making for a high lair to 
rest and sleep during the day. Brink tracked 
himself back to the point where he had left 
the trail of the loafer, and here he camped. 
During the succeeding week he traveled per- 
haps fifty miles to and fro across country, 
striking Old Gray’s tracks several times, 
heading both ways. The morning came then, 
as much by reason of Brink’s good judg- 
ment as the luck that favored him, when he 
fell upon a fresh trail, only a few hours old. 

The snow lay six inches in depth. By the 
time Brink had climbed out of the cedars 
into the pines the snow was three times as 
deep. Old Gray had navigated it as easily as 
if it had been grass. Brink trudged slowly, 
but did not take recourse to his snowshoes. 

The winter day was bright, cold and keen, 
though not biting, and the forest was a 
solemn, austere world of white and brown 
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and green. Not a bird or a living creature 
crossed Brink’s vision, and tracks of animals 
were few and far between. It so happened 
that there was no wind, an absolutely dead 
calm, something rather unusual for high 
altitude at this season. The section of the 
country contained almost as much park area 
as forest. It was easy going despite a gradual 
ascent. 

Old Gray traveled at least eighteen miles 
up and down, mostly up, before he took to a 
rocky brushy recess. Brink considered the 
distance at least that far, because he had 
walked six hours since he struck the trail. 

Taking the general direction of Old 
Gray’s tracks, Brink left them and making a 
wide detour he approached on the opposite 
side of this fastness. He encountered no 
tracks leading out on that side. The wolf was 
there, or had been there when Brink arrived. 
Naturally he wanted to see Old Gray, but not 
nearly so much as he wanted the wolf to see 
him. There was no sense in trying to surprise 
the loafer. After a careful survey of the 
thicketed ridge he chose the quickest way up 
and sealed it. 

As Brink swept sharp sight down over the 
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jumble of boulders and vine-matted thickets, 
to the saddle of the ridge where it joined an- 
other, he espied a gray trotting wolf shape. 

It was a quarter of a mile distant. Yet did 
his eyes deceive him? Not that he might not 
see a wolf, but that its size was incredible. 

Brink let out a stentorian yell, which 
pealed on the cold air like a blast. The wolf 
leaped as if he had been shot at. But he did 
not run. He looked back and up. Then he 
trotted, nervously and hurriedly, it seemed, 
peering all around and especially behind, 
until he attained a bare rise of ridge. 

There he stood motionless, gazing up at 
Brink. But for the background of snow the 
wolf would have appeared white. He was 
gray, with a black slash on his neck. Even at 
that distance Brink clearly made out the 
magnificence of him, the unparalleled wild- 
ness, the something that could be defined 
only as an imperious and contemptuous 
curiosity. 

Brink uttered another yell, more sten- 
torian than the first, concatenated and 
mounting, somewhat similar to the Co- 
manche war whoop, which he had heard in 
all its appalling significance. Brink meant 
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this yell to serve a purpose, so that Old Gray 
would recognize it again; yet all the same it 
was an expression of his own passion, a chal- 
lenge, a man’s incomprehensible menace to a 
hereditary foe. 

Old Gray raised his front feet, an action 
of grace that lifted his great gray shape into 
moving relief against the background of 
snow, and then, dropping back on all fours, 
he trotted up the ridge, looking backward. 


IV 


Brink had long fortified himself to meet the 
grueling test of this chase—the most doubt- 
ful time—the weeks of cold tracking—the 
ever-increasing distance between him and 
the great wolf. For when Old Gray espied 
him that morning he took to real flight. Sus- 
picious of this strange pursuer without 
horse or dog, he left the country. But as 
range and mountain, valley and dale, canyon 
and ridge were all snow covered, he left a 
record of his movements. His daily and 
nightly tracks were open pages for Brink to 
read. 
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Five weeks, six, seven—then Brink lost 
count of time. The days passed, and likewise 
the miles under his snowshoes. Spruce and 
cedar and pinon, thicket of pine and shelving 
ledge of rock, afforded him shelter at night. 
Sunshine or snowstorm were all the same to 
him. When the fresh snow covered Old 
Gray’s tracks, which sometimes happened, 
Brink with uncanny sagacity and unerring 
instinct eventually found them again. Old 
Gray could not spend the winter in a cave, as 
did the hibernating bears. The wolf had to 
eat; his nature demanded the kill—hot blood 
and flesh. Thus his very beastliness, his 
ferocity, and his tremendous activity 
doomed him in this contest for life with a 
man creature of a higher species. 

His tracks led back to the Cibeque, down 
into the Tonto Basin, across Hell-Gate, and 
east clear to the Sierra Ancas, then up the 
bare snow-patched ridges of the Basin, into 
the chaparral of juniper and manzanita and 
mescal, on up the rugged Mazatal range; 
over it and west to the Red Rock country, 
then across the pine-timbered upland to the 
San Francisco Peaks, around them to the 
north and down the gray bleak reaches of the 
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desert to the Little Colorado, and so back to 
the wild fastnesses where that winding river 
had its source in the White Mountains. 

What a bloody record Old Gray left. It 
seemed pursuit had redoubled his thirst for 
slaughter, his diabolical defiance of the 
ranches, his magnificent boldness. Perhaps 
he was not yet sure that there was a tireless 
step on his trail. But Brink believed the wolf 
had sensed his enemy, even though he could 
not scent him. This conviction emanated 
from Brink’s strange egotism. Yet the wolf 
had roused to no less than a frenzy of killing, 
over a wider territory than ever before. Far 
and wide as he wandered he yet kept within 
night raid of the cattle range. He must have 
known the vast country as well as the thicket 
where he had been whelped. 

The time came when the ceaseless activity 
of the loafer began to tell on even his ex- 
traordinary endurance. He slowed up; he 
killed less frequently; he traveled shorter 
distances; he kept more to the south slopes 
and nearer the rangeland. All of which might 
have attested to the gradual lulling of his 
suspicions. The greatest of wild animals 
could not help forget, or at least grow less 
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cautious, when safety day by day wore fear 
into oblivion. Nevertheless, Brink could 
never satisfy himself that Old Gray did not 
think his tracks were haunted. 

Thus tracker and fugitive drew closer to- 
gether. The man driven by an unquenchable 
spirit, seemed to gather strength from toil 
and loneliness, and the gradual overtaking 
of his quarry. The wolf, limited to instinct 
and the physical power endowed by nature, 
showed in his tracks an almost imper- 
ceptible, yet inevitable decline of strength. 
Any wolf would wear slower and lighter 
through a hard winter. 

The sun worked higher in the heavens and 
the days grew longer. The thin crust of snow 
in exposed places slowly disintegrated until 
it no longer supported the weight of a wild 
eat or coyote, deer or wolf. This was the 
crowning treachery of the snow. 

Why did Old Gray stand sometimes in the 
early morning, leaving telltale tracks on 
ridges and high points? Why did he circle 
back and eross his old trail? Brink knew, 
and the long trail was no more monotonous. 
The dawn came, too, when he knew the wolf 
had spied him, That day changed life for Old 
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Gray. He proceeded on what Brink called a 
serious even track. No burst of speed. No 
racing out of the country. No running amuck 
among the cattle, leaving a red tinge on his 
trail. 

Brink halted at sunset under a brushy 
foothill, dark and shaggy against the cold 
rose sky. The air was still, and tight with 
frost. Brink let out his stentorian yell that 
pealed like a blast of thunder out over the 
snow-locked scene. The echo clapped back 
from the hill and rolled away, from cliff to 
forest wall, and died hollowly in the distance. 
if Old Gray hid within two miles of where 
Brink stood, that ominous knell must have 
reached his ears. Brink, in his mind’s eye, 
saw the great beast start, and raise his sharp, 
wild head to listen, and tremble with instinct 
which had come down to him from the ages. 
No day since the advent of man on earth had 
ever seen the supremacy of beast. 

The king of the gray wolves became a 
hunted creature. He shunned the rangelands 
where the cattle nipped the bleached grass 
out of the thinning snow. At night, on the 
cedar slopes, he stalked deer, and his kills 
grew infrequent. At dawn he climbed to the 
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deep snows of the uplands, and his periods 
of sleep waxed shorter. Brink’s snowshoes 
were as seven-league boots. The snow was 
nothing to him. But Old Gray labored 
through the drifts. The instinct of the wild 
animal prompts it to react to a perilous 
situation in a way that most always is right. 
Safety for the intelligent wolf did lie away 
from the settlements, the ranches, and the 
lowlands, far up in the snowy ridges. Many 
a pack of hounds and band of horsemen Old 
Gray had eluded in the deep snows. In this 
case, however, he had something to reckon 
with far beyond his ken. 
Hunger at length drove Old Gray farther 
down the south slopes, where he stalked deer 
and failed to kill as often as he killed. Time 
passed, and the night came when the wolf 
missed twice on chances that, not long ago, 
would have been play for him. He never at- 
tempted to trail another deer. Instead he 
tracked turkeys to their roosts and skulked 
in the brush until at dawn they alighted. Not 
often was his cunning rewarded. Lower still 
he was forced to go, into the canyons, and on 
the edge of the lowlands, where like any 
common coyote he chased rabbits. And then 
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his kills beeame few and far between. Last 
and crowning proof of his hunger and des- 
peration he took to eating porcupines. How 
the mighty had fallen. Brink read this 
tragedy in the tracks in the snow. 

For weeks Brink had expected to overtake 
Old Gray and drive him from his day’s lair. 
This long-hoped-for event at length took 
place at noon on a cold, bright day, when 
Brink suddenly espied the wolf on the sum- 
mit of a high ridge, silhouetted against the 
pale sky. Old Gray stood motionless, watch- 
ing him. Brink burst out with his savage 
yell. The wolf might have been a statue, for 
all the reaction he showed. 

‘‘Huh. Reckon my eyes are tired of this 
snow glare,’’ muttered Brink, ‘‘but I ain’t 
blind yet. That’s sure Old Gray.”’ 

The black slash at the neck identified the 
notorious loafer; otherwise Brink could not 
have made certain. Old Gray appeared 
ragged and gaunt. The hunter shaded his 
eyes with his hand and looked long at his 
coveted quarry. Man and beast gazed at each 
other across the wide space. For Brink it was 
a moment of most extraordinary exultation. 
He drew a great breath and expelled it ina 
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yell that seemed to pierce the very rocks. Old 
Gray dropped his head and slunk down out 
of sight behind the ridge. 

On each succeeding day, sooner or later, 
Brink’s approach would rout the wolf out of 
covert in rocks or brush, always high up in 
places that commanded a view of the back 
trail. The pursuit would continue then, des- 
perate on the part of the wolf, steady and 
relentless on that of the man, until nightfall. 
Then Brink would halt in the best place 
which offered, and, cutting green wood, he 
would lay pieces close together on the snow 
and build his little fire of dead sticks or bark 
upon them. Here he would cook his meager 
meal. His supplies were low, but he knew 
they would hold out. And Old Gray would 
have to spend the night hunting. Not one 
night in four would he kill meat. 

It was early one morning, crisp and clear, 
cracking with frost, when the sunlight 
glinted on innumerable floating particles of 
ice in the air. The snow was soft and deep. 
Only in shady places on the north side of 
rocks, ridges, or hills did the crust hold. Blue 
jays screeched and red squirrels chattered. 
The sun felt warm on Brink’s cheek. Some- 
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how he knew that spring had come. But here, 
on the solemn, forested heights, winter held 
undisputed sway. Old Gray had traveled for 
days along the south slopes of the Blue 
Range; with the strange instinct of the wild 
he had climbed through a pass, and now he 
was working down on the north side. 

Far below Brink saw the black belt of 
forest, brightened by the open white senecas, 
little bare parks peculiar to the region. He 
would see and hear the tumbling streams, 
now released from their ice-locked fast- 
nesses. Lower still stretched the rangeland, 
a patchwork of white and black. The air held 
a hint of spring. Brink smelled it, distin- 
guished it from the cold tang of spruce and 
pine, and the faint fragrance of wood smoke. 

Old Gray was not far ahead. His dragging 
tracks were fresh. Long had it been since he 
had stepped lightly and quickly over thin 
crust. And in the soft snow he waded. He did 
not leave four-foot tracks, but ragged fur- 
rows, sometimes as deep as his flanks. 

The spruce and fir were dwarfed in size 
and few in number, growing isolated from 
one another. Below these straggling trees 
stood out patches and clumps of forest. 
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Brink plodded on wearily, every step a tor- 
ture. Only the iron of his will, somehow 
projected into his worn muscles and bones, 
kept him nailed to that trail. His eyes had 
begun to trouble him. He feared snow-blind- 
ness, that bane of the mountaineer. His mind 
seemed to have grown old, steeped in monot- 
onous thoughts of wolf and track. 

Upon rounding a thicket of spear-pointed 
spruce Brink came to a level white bench, 
glistening like a wavy floor of diamonds in 
the sunlight. 

Halfway across this barren mantle of 
snow a gray beast moved slowly. Old Gray. 
He was looking back over his shoulder, wild 
of aspect, sharp in outline. The distance was 
a scarce three hundred yards, a short range 
for Brink’s unerring aim. This time he did 
not yell. Up swept his rifle and froze to his 
shoulder. His keen eye caught the little 
circular sight and filled it with gray. 

But Brink could not pull the trigger. A 
tremendous shock passed over him. It left 
him unstrung. The rifle wavered out of align- 
ment with the dragging wolf. Brink lowered 
the weapon. 

‘¢What’s come—over me?’’ he rasped out 
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in amazement. Weakness? Exhaustion? Ex- 
citement? Despite a tumult in his breast, 
and a sudden numbness of his extremities, he 
repudiated each of these queries. The truth 
held aloof until Old Gray halted out there on 
the rim of the bench and gazed back at his 
human foe. 

‘‘T’]] kill you with my bare hands,”’ yelled 
Brink, in terrible earnestness. 

Not until the ultimatum burst from his 
lips did the might of passion awake in him. 
Then for a moment he was as a man 
possessed with demons. He paid in emotion 
for the months of strain on body and mind. 
That spell passed. It left him rejuvenated. 

“‘Old Gray, if I shot you it’d prove 
nothin’,’’ he called, grimly, as if the wolf 
could understand. ‘*‘ It’s man ag’in wolf.”’ 

And he threw his rifle aside into the snow, 
where it sank out of sight. As Brink again 
strode forward, with something majestic 
and implacable in his mien, Old Gray slunk 
out of sight over the rim of the snow bench. 
When the tracker reached the edge of this 
declivity the wolf had doubled the distance 
between them. Downhill he made faster time. 
Brink stood a moment to watch him. Old 
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Gray had manifestly worn beyond the power 
to run, but on places where the snow crust 
upheld his weight he managed a weary trot. 
Often he looked back over his shoulder. 
These acts were performed spasmodically, 
at variance with his other movements, and 
betrayed him victim to terror. Uncertainty 
had ceased. There was a monster on his trail. 
Man. His hereditary foe. 

Brink had to zigzag down snowy slopes, 
because it was awkward and sometimes 
hazardous to attempt abrupt descents on 
snowshoes. Again the loafer drew out of 
sight. Brink crossed and recrossed the de- 
scending tracks. Toward the middle of the 
afternoon the mountain slope merged into a 
level and more thickly timbered country. Yet 
the altitude was too great for dense forest. It 
was a wilderness of white and black, snowy 
ridges, valleys, swales, and senecas inter- 
spersed among strips of forest, patches and 
thickets of spruce, deep belts of timber. 

By the strange perversity of instinct Old 
Gray chose the roughest travel, the darkest 
thicket, the piece of wood most thickly ob- 
structed by windfalls. Brink avoided many 
of these sections of the trail; sometimes he 
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made shortcuts. He did not see the wolf again 
that day, though he gained upon him. Night 
intervened. 

Tn the cold, gray dawn, when the ghostly 
spruces were but shadows, Brink strode out 
on the trail. There was now a difference in 
his stride. For months he had tramped along, 
reserving his strength, slowly, steadily, 
easily without hurry or impatience. That 
restraint constituted part of his greatness as 
a tracker. But now he had the spring of a 
deer stalker in his step. The weariness and 
pang of muscle and bone had strangely fled. 

Old Gray’s tracks now told only one story. 
Flight. He did not seek to hunt meat. He 
never paused to scent at trail of deer or cat. 
His tracks seemed to tell of his wild yet sure 
hope of soon eluding his pursuer. 

Before noon Brink again came in sight of 
the wolf, and did not lose it except when 
declivities or obstruction came between 
them. Old Gray passed the zone of snow 
crust. He walked and waded and wallowed 
through the deep white drifts. How signifi- 
cant that he gazed backward more than for- 
ward. Whenever he espied Brink he forced 
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a harder gait that kept the hunter from gain- 
ing. 

All afternoon the distance between them 
varied from four to five hundred yards. At 
intervals Brink let out his stentorian yell, 
that now rang with a note of victory. Always 
it made Old Gray jerk as if he had been 
stung from behind. It forced him into an 
action that would have terminated in a leap 
forward had his strength answered to his 
wild spirit. Then soon again his strained 
efforts would sink back to the weary drag 
through the snow. 

When the chil! mountain dusk fell Brink 
abandoned the pursuit for the day and made 
camp under a_ thick-branched, tent-like 
spruce, his favorite kind of place. Here he 
had to cut the first drooping branches, so 
that he coula obtain head room under the 
canopy. A rousing fire soon melted the snow 
down to the ground. It was significant that 
he broke his rule of eating sparingly. This 
meal was almost a hearty one. Likewise he 
returned to his old habit of sitting and stand- 
ing before his fire, watching the blaze, the 
red embers, the growing opal ashes. He had 
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no thought aside from the wolf and the sur- 
roundings that insulated them. The moon 
shone brightly down on a cold, solemn moun- 
tain world. No wind, no cry of bird or beast, 
no sound except the crackling of the dying 
fire. He seemed a part of the wilderness. 
When he rolled in his blanket he heaved a 
deep breath, almost a sigh, and muttered, 
‘“Tomorrow, mebbe—or sure the day after.’’ 

The next morning was not half gone be- 
fore Brink caught up with Old Gray. The 
wolf had not eaten or slept or rested, yet he 
had traveled scarcely ten miles. But he had 
lagged along. At sight of the hunter he ex- 
hibited the panic of a craven dog. The action 
of his accelerated pace was like the sinking 
of his body forward. Then he went on, and 
for long kept even with his pursuer. 

The time came, however, when Brink be- 
gan almost imperceptibly to gain. Brink’s 
practiced eye saw it long before the wolf. But 
at length Old Gray looked back so often that 
he bumped into brush and trees. Then he 
seemed hurried into a frenzy which did not 
in the least augment his speed. He knew his 
pursuer was gaining, yet even that could not 
spur his jaded body to greater effort. 
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The sun set; twilight fell gray and black; 
dusk mantled the wintry scene; then night 
followed imperceptibly. But this night the 
wolf tracker did not abandon the tracks. 

Above the cold white peaks a brightness 
illumined the dark blue sky. It had strange 
power over the shadows below. They 
changed, retreated, lightened. The moon rose 
above the mountain and flooded that lonely 
solitude with radiance. 

The black spear-pointed spruces stood 
motionless, weird and spectral on the moon- 
blanched snow.: The cliffs loomed gray and 
obscure. Dead bleached trees shone ghastly 
in the moonlight. Night, moon, snow, winter, 
solitude, nature seemed to grip all in a life- 
less vice. 

But two objects wound slowly across the 
white spaces. How infinitesimal against that 
background. An animal pursued by a human. 
Two atoms endowed with strange spirit 
down upon which the moon shone in seeming 
pity. 

The hours wore on. The moon soared. The 
scene changed. A wind mourned out of the 
north. The spectral spruces swayed against 
the blue sky. A muffled roar of slipping 
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avalanche rose from a long distance and died 
away. On the level reaches of snow that 
bright eye above could see the slow diminish- 
ing of space between man and wolf. Five 
hundred yards—four hundred—three hun- 
dred. 

The shadows of peaks and cliffs and trees 
gradually turned to the other side. The moon 
slanted through the hours, paled and waned, 
and slanted behind the range. Through the 
gray gloom and obscurity, pursued and 
pursuer wended a deviating way, indifferent 
to Nature and elements and darkness or 
light. 

Dawn was at hand, gray, mysterious, 
strange, beautiful, as it had broken millions 
of times in the past. The earth was turning 
on its axis. The sun was on the rise. In that 
mountain solitude there brooded the same 
life and death as had always been there. Five 
hundred thousand years before this hour the 
same drama of man and beast might have 
been enacted. 

Yet hardly the same. The cave man fought 
the cave bear and saber-toothed tiger and 
giant wolf only to survive. Self-preservation 
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was the primal law. Now only the instinct of 
the wolf remained the same. 

Before man lived in caves he was arboreal ; 
he descended from his abode in trees to walk 
on his feet and work with his hands, and 
fight. Through the dim dark ages forward, 
his instinct, reason, intelligence developed. 
In his four-footed foes these qualities re- 
mained static. 

The meaning of that revolved vaguely in 
Brink’s somber thoughts. But this wolf 
tracker had no clear conception of the great 
passion which possessed his soul. When day- 
light came and he saw Old Gray dragging his 
gaunt body through the snow, now only a 
hundred paces distant, he awoke the cold 
mocking echoes with his terrible yell. And 
the shock of it appeared to send the wolf 
staggering off his feet. When the sun tipped 
the snow-rimmed mountain far above, to 
bathe the valley in morning glory, Brink was 
gaining inch by inch. 

The end of the long chase was not far off. 
Old Gray’s heart had broken. It showed in 
every step he made. Sagging and lame, he 
struggled through the snow; he wove along 
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and fell and got up to drive his worn-out 
body to yet another agony. Seldom he gazed 
back now. When he did turn he showed to 
Brink a wolf face that seemed extraor- 
dinarily to express the unalterable untame- 
ableness of the wild. That spirit was fear. If 
in that instant Old Gray could have suddenly 
become endowed with all his former 
strength, he would never have turned to kill 
his age-long enemy. 

Brink’s endurance was almost spent. Yet 
he knew he would last, and his stride did not 
materially lessen. Sometimes a haze over- 
spread his eyes and black spots danced in his 
sight. The pangs of his body were innumer- 
able and almost unbearable. Yet he went on. 

What was in his mind? What had driven 
him to these superhuman exertions? The re- 
mote past was with him surely, though he 
had no consciousness of that. The very mar- 
row of his bones seemed to gather and swell 
and throb in readiness to burst into a mighty 
thrill when he had proved that he was 
stronger than this beast. Often he scooped 
up a handful of snow to put into his dry 
mouth. His heart labored heavily with sharp 
pains, and there was a drumming in his ears. 
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Inch by inch he gained. But he stifled his 
strange exultation. 

The battle must go to the strong—to prove 
the survival of the fittest. Nature had de- 
veloped this wolf to the acme of perfection. 
But more merciless than nature was life, for 
life had weakness. Man shared this weakness 
with all animals, but man possessed some 
strange, sustaining, unutterable, ineradica- 
ble power. Brink relied upon it. Old Gray 
was yielding to it. 

The last hour grew appalling. Brink felt 
on the verge of. collapse. Old Gray’s move- 
ments were those of a dying creature. The 
hunter did not gain any more. Over white 
benches, through spruce thickets, under the 
windfalls man and beast remained only a 
few paces apart. Brink could have knocked 
the wolf over with a club. But he only 
stretched out a great clutching hand, as if 
the next moment he could close it round that 
black-slashed neck. 

The solemn day advanced. And from the 
last slope of mountain in the rangeland be- 
low spread out gray and green in the habili- 
ments of spring. The long winter was over. 
Cattle dotted the pasture lands. 
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Under Brink’s snowshoes the snow grew 
wet and soft. Soon he must take them off. 
But there would be drifts in the black belt of 
pine forest below. He smelled the tang of the 
pines, warm, sweet, woody. 

The irregular furrow which he trod out 
with his snowshoes led down over slope and 
bench to level forest. Under the stately 
spreading pines the snow swelled into wavy 
mounds. 

Old Gray sank the length of his legs, fell 
on his side, and lay still. 

Soon the wolf tracker stood over him, gap- 
ing down. 

‘*Ahuh—Old Gray—you’re done,’’ he 
panted huskily. 

All that appeared left of magnificence 
about this wolf was his beautiful gray coat 
of fur, slashed at the neck with a glossy mark 
of black. Old Gray was lean and thin. His 
wild head lay on the snow, with mouth open, 
tongue protruding. How white and sharp the 
glistening fangs. 

It was nothing new for Brink to see the 
coward in a beaten wolf. The legend of the 
ferocity of a trapped wolf was something he 
knew to be untrue. This notorious loafer, so 
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long a menace to the range, showed in his 
wonderful gray eyes his surrender to man. 
The broken heart, the broken spirit, the ac- 
ceptance of death. Brink saw no fear now— 
only resignation. And for a moment it halted 
his propelling rush to violence. 

Man and wolf, age-long hereditary foes, 
alone there in the wilderness. Man the con- 
queror—man obsessed with the idea that 
man was born in the image of God. No wolf 
—no beast had ever been or could ever be 
man’s equal. Brink’s life had been an un- 
conscious expression of this religion. This 
last and supreme test to which he had so ter- 
ribly addressed himself had been the climax 
of his passion to prove man’s mastery over 
all the beasts of the field. 

Yet, with brawny hand extended, Brink 
suffered a singular and dismaying trans- 
formation of thought. What else did he read 
in those wild gray eyes? It was beyond him, 
yet from it he received a chilling of his 
fevered blood, a sickening sense of futility 
even in possession of his travail-earned 
truth. Could he feel pity for Old Gray, blood- 
drinker of the cattle ranges? 

‘“‘Ahuh. . . . Reckon if I held back longer 
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—’’ he muttered, darkly, wonderingly. Then 
stepping out of his snowshoes he knelt and 
laid hold of Old Gray’s throat with that 
great clutching hand. 

Brink watched the wild eyes fade and 
glaze over and set. The long tremble of the 
wolf in the throes of death was strangely 
similar to the intense vibrating thrill of the 
man in his response to the heritage of a 
primitive day. 


V 


It was springtime down at Barrett’s ranch. 
The cows were lowing and the calves were 
bawling. Birds and wet ground and budding 
orchard trees were proof of April even if 
there had not been the sure sign of the rol- 
licking cowboys preparing for the spring 
roundup. 

‘‘T’m a-rarin’ to go. Oh, boy!’’ shouted 
Sandy McLean. 

‘*Wal, I’m the damndest best cowman that 
ever forked a hoss,’’ replied the lean and 
rangy Juniper Edd, star rider for Barrett. 

The shaggy, vicious mustangs cavorted in 
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the corral, and whistled, squealed, snorted, 
and kicked defiance at their masters. 

‘*Reckon I gotta stop smokin’ them coffin 
nails. I jest cain’t see,’’ complained Thad 
Hickenthorp. 

‘*Aw, it ain’t cigarettes, Hick,’’ drawled 
the redheaded Matty Lane. ‘‘ Your eyes had 
plumb wore out on Sally Barrett.’’ 

‘‘She’s shore dazzlin’, but thet’s far 
enough for you to shoot off yore chin,’’ re- 
plied Thad. 

‘‘Cheese it, you fellars. Hyar comes the 
boss,’’ added another cowboy. 

Barrett strode from the ranch house. Once 
he had been a cowboy as lithe and wild as any 
one of his outfit. But now he was a heavy, 
jovial, weather-beaten cattleman. 

“‘Boys, heah’s word from my pardner, 
Adams,’’ be said, with satisfaction. ‘‘ All’s 
fine an’ dandy over on the Cibeque. You got 
to rustle an’ shake dust or that outfit will 
show us up. Best news of all is about Old 
Gray. They haven’t seen hide nor hair nor 
track of that wolf for months. Neither have 
we. I wonder now. . . . Wouldn’t it be dod- 
blasted good luck if we was rid of that 
loafer ?’’ 
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On that moment a man appeared turning 
into the lane, and his appearance was so un- 
usual that it commanded silence on the part 
of Barrett and his cowboys. This visitor was 
on foot. He limped. He sagged under a pack 
on his shoulder. His head was bowed some- 
what, so that the observers could not see his 
face. His motley garb was so tattered that it 
appeared to be about to fall from him in bits 
of rags. 

He reached the group of men and, deposit- 
ing his pack on the ground, he looked up to 
disclose a placid, grizzled face, as seamed 
and brown as a mass of pine needles. 

‘‘Howdy, stranger. An’ who might you 
be?” queried Barrett, gruffly. 

‘‘My name’s Brink. I’m new in these 
parts. Are you Barrett, pardner to Adams 
over on the Cibeque 2”’ he replied. 

‘“Yes, I’m Barrett. Do you want anythin’ 
of me?”’ 

‘‘T’ve got something to show you,’’ re- 
turned Brink, and kneeling stiff-legged he 
laboriously began to untie his pack. It was 
bulky and securely roped. Out of one end of 
the bundle protruded the frayed points of 
snowshoes. The cowboys surrounded him and 
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Barrett, curiously silent, somehow sensing 
the dramatie. 

When Brink drew out a gray furry 
package and unfolded it to show the magnifi- 
cent pelt of a great loafer wolf the cowboys 
burst into gasps and exclamations of amaze. 

‘*Hiver seen that hide?’’ demanded Brink, 
with something subtle and strong under his 
mild exterior. 

‘*Old Gray,’’ boomed Barrett. 

‘‘T’m a locoed son-of-a-gun if it ain’t,’’ 
said Juniper Edd. 

‘Wal. I never seen Old Gray, but thet’s 
him,’’ ejaculated Thad. 

‘‘Damn me. It’s shore thet gray devil with 
the black ruff. Old Gray wot I seen alive 
more’n any man on the ranges,’’ added 
Matty Lane, in an incredulity full of regret. 

“Stranger, how’n hell did you ketch this 
heah wolf ?’’ demanded Sandy McLean. 

Brink stood up. Something tame and de- 
ceiving fell away from the man. His face 
worked, his eyes gleamed. 

‘‘T walked him to death in the snow,’’ he 
replied. 

Barrett swore a lusty oath. It gave full ex- 
pression to his acceptance of Brink’s re- 
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markable statement, yet held equal awe and 
admiration. 

‘‘When? How long?’’ he _ queried, 
hoarsely. 

‘‘Well, I started in early last October, an’ 
I saw the end of his tracks yesterday.”’ 

“It’s April tenth,’’ exclaimed Barrett. 
‘‘Tracked—walked Old Gray to death... . 
My God, man, but you look it.... An’ 
you’ve come for the reward ?”’ 

‘‘Reckon I’d forgot that,’’ replied Brink, 
simply. ‘‘I just wanted you to know the 
loafer was dead.’’ 

‘‘Ah-hum. So that’s why?’’ returned the 
rancher, ponderingly, with a hand stroking 
his chin. His keen blue eyes studied the wolf 
tracker gravely, curiously. His cowboys, 
likewise, appeared at the end of their wits. 
For once their loquaciousness had sustained 
a check. One by one, silent as owls and as 
wide-eyed, they walked to and fro around 
Brink, staring from his sad, lined face to the 
magnificent wolf pelt. But least of all did 
their faces and actions express doubt. They 
were men of the open range. They saw at a 
glance the manifestations of tremendous 
toil, of endurance, privation, and time that 
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had reduced this wolf tracker to a semblance 
of a scarecrow in the cornfield. Of all things, 
these hardy cowboys respected indomitable- 
ness of spirit and endurance of body. They 
wondered at something queer about Brink, 
but they could not grasp it. Their need of 
silent conviction, their reverent curiosity, 
proclaimed that to them he began to loom in- 
comprehensibly great. 

‘‘Never felt so happy in my life,’’ burst 
out Barrett. ‘‘Come in an’ eat an’ rest. I’ll 
write you a check for that five thousand. 
... An’ fetch Old Gray’s hide to show my 
womenfolks. I’ll sure have that hide made 
into a rug.’’ | 

Brink gave a slight start and his serenity 
seemed to shade into a somber detachment. 
Without a glance at Barrett he knelt, and 
folded up the wolf skin and tied it in his 
pack. But when he arose, lifting the pack to 
his shoulder, he said: 

‘‘Keep your money. Old Gray is mine.”’ 

Then he strode away from the bewildered 
ranchman and his cowboys. 

‘‘Hey. What d’ye mean, rarin’ off that 
way ?’’ called Barrett, growing red in the 
face. It was as if his sincerity or generosity 
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had been doubted. ‘‘ Fetch the wolf hide back 
hyar an’ take your money.”’ 

Brink appeared not to hear. His stride 
lengthened, showing now no trace of the 
limp which had characterized it upon his ar- 
rival. The cattleman yelled angrily for him 
to stop. One of the cowboys let out a kindlier 
eall. But Brink, swinging into swifter 
strides, remarkable even at that moment to 
his watchers, passed into the cedars out of 
sight. 
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Reward: $500 WILL BE PAID FOR THE 
DEATH OF LIGHTNING, LEADER OF 
THE SEVIER RANGE OF WILD 
HORSES. UTAH CATTLE COMPANY. 

This notice, with a letter coming by stage 
and messenger to the Stewarts, brightened 
what had been a dull prospect. Seldom did a 
whole year’s work, capturing and corralling 
mustangs in the canyons and on the plateaus, 
pay them half as much as the reward offered 
for this one stallion. The last season had been 
a failure altogether. A string of pintos and 
mustangs, representing months of hazardous 
toil, had climbed out of a canyon corral and 
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escaped to their old haunts. So on the 
strength of this opportunity the brothers 
packed and rode out of Fredonia across the 
Arizona line into Utah. 

Two days took them beyond and above the 
Pink Cliffs to the White Sage plateau, and 
there the country became new to them. From 
time to time a solitary sheepherder, en- 
countered with his flocks on a sage slope, set 
them in the right direction, and on the 
seventh day they reached Bain, the most 
southerly of the outposts of the big Utah 
ranches. It consisted of a water hole, a cor- 
ral, a log cabin, and some range riders. 

Lee and Cuth Stewart were tall, lean 
Mormons, as bronzed as desert Navajos, 
cool, silent, gray-eyed, still-faced. Both wore 
crude homespun garments much the worse 
for wear; boots that long before had given 
the best in them; laced leather wristbands 
thin and shiny from contact with lassoes; 
and old gray slouch hats that would have 
disgraced cowboys. 

But this threadbare effect did not apply to 
the rest of the outfit, which showed a care 
that must have been in proportion to its hard 
use. And the five beautiful mustangs, Bess in 
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particular, proved that the Stewarts were 
Indians at the end of every day, for they cer- 
tainly had camped where there were grass 
and water. The pack of hounds shared in- 
terest with the mustangs, and the leader, a 
great yellow, somber-eyed hound, Dash by 
name, could have made friends with every- 
body had he felt inclined. 

‘*We calculated, boys,’’? held forth the 
foreman, ‘‘that if anybody could round up 
Lightin’ an’ his bunch it’d be you. Every 
ranger between here an’ Marysvale has tried 
an’ failed. Lightin’ is a rare cute stallion. He 
has more than hoss sense. For two years now 
no one has been in rifle shot of him, for the 
word has long since gone out to kill him. 

‘“‘Tt’s funny to think how many rangers 
have tried to corral him, trap him, or run 
him down. He’s been a heap of trouble to all 
the ranchers. He goes right into a bunch of 
hosses, fights an’ kills the stallions, an’ leads 
off what he wants of the rest. His band is 
scattered all over, an’ no man can count ’em, 
but he’s got at least five hundred hosses off 
the ranges. An’ he’s got to be killed or there 
won’t be a safe grazin’ spot left in Sevier 
County.”’ 
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‘“How’re we to know this hoss’s trail when 
we do cross it ?’’ asked Lee Stewart. 

‘“YVou can’t miss it. His right foretrack has 
a notch that bites in clean every step he 
takes. One of my rangers came in yesterday 
an’ reported fresh sign of Lightin’ at Cedar 
Springs, sixteen miles north along the red 
ridge there. An’ he’s goin’ straight for his 
hidin’ place. Whenever he’s been hard 
chased he hits it back up there an’ lays low 
for a while. It’s rough country, though I 
reckon it won’t be to you canyon fellers.’’ 

‘* How about water ?”’ 

‘‘Good chances for water beyond Cedar, I 
reckon, though I don’t know any springs. 
It’s rare an’ seldom any of us ever work up 
as far as Cedar. A scaly country up that 
way—black sage, an’ that’s all.’’ 


The Stewarts reached Cedar Springs that 
afternoon. It was a hot place; a few cedars, 
struggling for existence, lifted dead twisted 
branches to the sun; a scant growth of grass 
greened the few shady spots, and a thin 
stream of water ran between glistening 
borders of alkali. A drove of mustangs had 
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visited the spring since dawn and had oblit- 
erated all tracks made before. 

While Cuth made camp Lee rode up the 
ridge to get a look at the country. ‘‘We’re 
just on the edge of wild-hoss country,’’ he 
said to Cuth when he returned. ‘‘That stal- 
lon probably had a picked bunch an’ was 
drivin’ them higher up. It’s gettin’ hot these 
days and the browse is witherin’. I see old 
deer sign on the ridge, an’ cougar, an’ coyote 
sign trailin’ after. They’re all makin’ fer 
higher up. I reckon we’ll find ’em all on 
Sevier plateau.”’ 

‘‘Did you see the plateau?’’ asked Cuth. 

‘‘Plain. Near a hundred miles away yet. 
Just a long flat ridge black with timber. 
Then there’s the two snow peaks, Terrill an’ 
Hilgard, pokin’ up their cold noses. I reckon 
the plateau rises off these ridges, an’ the 
Sevier River an’ the mountains are on the 
other side. So we’ll push on for the plateau. 
We might come up with Lightnin’ and his 
bunch.”’ 

Sunset found them halting at a little water 
hole among a patch of cedars and boulders. 

Cuth slipped the packs and Lee measured 
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out the oats for the mustangs. Then the 
brothers set about getting supper for them- 
selves. 

Cuth had the flour and water mixed to a 
nicety and Lee had the Dutch oven on some 
red-hot coals when, moved by a common in- 
stinct, they stopped work and looked up. 

The five mustangs were not munching 
' their oats; their heads were up. Bess the 
keenest of the quintet, moved restlessly and 
then took a few steps toward the opening in 
the cedars. 

‘*Bess!’’ called Lee, sternly. The mare 
stopped. 

‘‘She’s got a scent,’’ whispered Cuth, 
reaching for his rifle. ‘‘ Mebbe it’s a cougar.”’ 

‘‘Mebbe, but I never knowed Bess to go 
lookin’ up one. . . . Hist! Look at Dash.’’ 

The yellow hound had risen from among 
his pack and stood warily shifting his nose. 
He sniffed the wind turned round and round, 
and slowly stiffened with his head pointing 
up the ridge. The other hounds caught some- 
thing, at least the manner of their leader, 
and became restless. 

‘‘Down, Dash, down,’’ said Lee, and then 
with a smile to Cuth, ‘‘Did you hear it 2”’ 
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‘*Hear what ?”’ 

‘*Listen !’’ 

The warm breeze came down in puffs from 
the ridge: it rustled the cedars and blew 
fragrant whiffs of smoke into the hunters’ 
faces, and presently it bore a call, a low, pro- 
longed eall. 

Cuth rose noiselessly to his feet and stood 
still. So horses, hounds, and men waited lis- 
tening. The sound broke the silence again, 
much clearer, a keen, sharp whistle. The 
third time it rang down from the summit of 
the ridge, splitting the air, strong, trenchant, 
the shrill, fiery call of a challenging stallion. 

Bess reared an instant straight up and 
came down quivering. 

‘‘Took!’’ whispered Lee, tensely. 

On the summit of the bare ridge stood a 
noble horse ciearly silhouetted against the 
purple and gold of sunset sky. He was an 
iron-gray, and he stood wild and proud, with 
long silver-white mane waving in the wind. 

‘‘Lightnin’!’’ exclaimed Cuth. 

He stood there one moment, long enough 
to make a picture for the wild horse hunters 
that would never be forgotten; then he 
moved back along the ridge and disappeared. 
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Other horses, blacks and bays, showed above 
the sage for a moment, and they, too passed 
out of sight. 


Before daylight the brothers were up and 
at dawn filed out of the cedar grove. The 
trained horses scarcely rattled a stone, and 
the hounds trotted ahead mindful of foxes 
and rabbits brushed out of the sage as they 
held back their chase. 

The morning passed and the afternoon 
waned. Green willows began to skirt the 
banks of a sandy wash and the mustangs 
sniffed as if they smelled water. Presently 
the Stewarts entered a rocky corner refresh- 
ingly bright and green with grass, trees, and 
flowers and pleasant with the murmur of 
bees and fall of water. 

A heavily flowing spring gushed from un- 
der a cliff, dashed down over stones to form a 
pool, and ran out to seep away and lose itself 
in the sandy wash. Flocks of blackbirds chat- 
tered around the pool and rabbits darted 
everywhere. 

‘‘Tt’d take a hull lot of chasin’ to drive a 
mustang from comin’ regular to that 
spring,’’ commented Cuth. 
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‘‘Sure, it’s a likely place, an’ we can make 
a corral here in short order.”’ 

In a day’s hard work, they completed the 
corral. The pool was enclosed, except on the 
upper side where the water tumbled over a 
jumble of rocks, a place no horse could climb 
out, and on the lower side where they left the 
opening for the ponderous pine-log gate 
which would trap the mustangs once they 
had entered the corral. 

At nightfall they were ready and waiting 
for their quarry. At midnight the breeze 
failed and a dead stillness set in. It was not 
broken until the afterpart of the night and 
then, suddenly, by the shrill, piercing neigh 
of a mustang. The Stewarts raised them- 
selves sharply and looked at each other 
thoughtfully in the dark. 

‘Did you hear thet ?’’ asked Lee. 

‘‘T just did. Sounded like Bess.”’ 

‘‘Tt was Bess, darn her black hide. She 
never did that before.’’ 

‘‘Mebbe she’s winded Lightnin’.’ 

‘‘Mebbe. But she ain’t hobbled, an’ if she’d 
whistle like thet for him she’s liable to make 
off after him. Now, what to do?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s too late. I warned you before. We 
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can’t spoil what may be a chance to get the 
stallion. Let Bess alone. Many’s the time 
she’s had a chance to make off an’ didn’t do 
it. Let’s wait.’’ 

‘‘Reckon it’s all we can do now. If she 
called thet stallion, it proves one thing—we 
can’t never break a wild mare perfectly. The 
wild spirit may sleep in her blood, mebbe for 
years, but some time it’ll answer to—”’ 

‘‘Shut up—listen!’’ interrupted Cuth. 

From far up on the ridge came down the 
faint rattling of stones. 

‘‘Mustangs—an’ they’re comin’ down,”’ 
said Lee. 

‘*T see ’em!’’ whispered Cuth. 

It was an anxious moment, for the mus- 
tangs had to pass hunters and hounds before 
entering the gate. A black bobbing line 
wound out of the cedars. Then the starlight 
showed the line to be the mustangs marching 
in single file. They passed with drooping 
heads, hurrying a little toward the last and 
unsuspiciously entered the corral gate. 

‘“Twenty-odd,’’ whispered Lee, ‘‘but all 
blacks an’ bays. The leader wasn’t in that 
bunch. Mebbe it wasn’t his—”’ 

Among the cedars rose the peculiar halt- 
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ing thump of hobbled horses trying to cover 
ground, and following that snorts and crash- 
ings of brush and the pound of plunging 
hoofs. Then out of the cedars moved two 
shadows, the first a great gray horse with 
snowy mane, the second a small, graceful, 
shiny black mustang. 

Lightning and Bess! 

The stallion, in the fulfillment of a con- 
quest such as had made him famous on the 
wild ranges, was magnificent in action and 
mien. Wheeling about her, whinnying, 
cavorting, he arched his splendid neck and 
pushed his head against her. His importu- 
nity was that of a master. 

Suddenly Bess snorted and whirled down 
the trail. Lightning whistled one short blast 
of anger or terror and thundered after the 
black. Bess was true to her desert blood at 
the last. They vanished in the gray shadow 
of the cedars, as a stream of frightened mus- 
tangs poured out of the corral in a clattering 
roar. 

Gradually the dust settled. Cuth looked at 
Lee and Lee looked at Cuth. For a while 
neither spoke. Cuth generously forbore say- 
ing: ‘‘I told you so.”’ The failure of their 
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plan was only an incident of horse wran- 
gling and in no wise discomfited them. But 
Lee was angry at his favorite. 

‘You was right, Cuth,’’ he said. ‘‘That 
mare played us at the finish. Ketched when 
she was a yearling, broke the best of any 
mustang we ever had, trained with us for 
five years, an’ helped down many a stallion 
—an’ she runs off wild with that big, white- 
maned brute!’ 

‘Well, they make a team an’ they’ll 
stick,’’ replied Cuth. ‘‘ An’ so’ll we stick, if 
we have to chase them to the Great Salt 
Basin.”’ 

Next morning when the sun tipped the 
ridge rosy red, Lee put the big yellow hound 
on the notched track of the stallion, and the 
long trail began. At noon the hunters saw 
him heading his blacks across a rising plain, 
the first step of the mighty plateau stretch- 
ing to the northward. 

As they climbed, grass and water became 
more frequent along the trail. For the most 
part Lee kept on the tracks of the mustang 
leader without the aid of the hound; Dash 
was used in the grass and on the scaly ridges 
where the trail was hard to find. 
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The succeeding morning Cuth spied 
Lightning watching them from a high point. 
Another day found them on top of the 
plateau, among the huge brown pine trees 
and patches of snow and clumps of aspen. It 
took two days to cross the plateau—sixty 
miles. Lightning did not go down, but 
doubled on his trail. Rimming a pleateau was 
familiar work for the hunters, and twice 
they came within sight of the leader and his 
band. 

Sometimes for hours the hunters had him 
in sight, and always beside him was the little 
black they knew to be Bess. There was no 
mistaking her. 

There came a day when Lightning cut out 
all of his band except Bess, and they went on 
alone. They made a spurt and lost the 
trailers from sight for two days. Then Bess 
dropped a shoe and the pursuers came up. 

As she grew lamer and lamer, the stallion 
showed his mettle. He did not quit her, but 
seemed to grow more cunning as pursuit 
closed in on them, choosing the open places 
where he could see far and browsing along, 
covering rods where formerly he had 
covered miles. 
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One day the trail disappeared on stony 
ground, and there Dash came in for his 
share. Behind them the Stewarts climbed a 
very high round-topped mesa, buttressed 
and rimmed by cracked cliffs. 

It was almost insurmountable. They 
reached the summit by a narrow watercourse 
to find a wild and lonesome level rimmed by 
crags and gray walls. There were cedars and 
fine thin grass growing on the plateau. 

‘‘Corralled!’’ said Lee, laconically, as his 
keen eye swept the surroundings. ‘‘He’s 
never been here before an’ there’s no way off 
this mesa except by the back trail, which 
we’ll close.’’ 

After fencing the split in the wall the 
brothers separated and rode around the rim 
of the mesa. Lightning had reached the end 
of his trail; he was caught in a trap. 

Lee saw him flying like a gleam through 
the cedars, and suddenly came upon Bess 
limping painfully along. He galloped up, 
roped her, and led her, a tired and crippled 
mustang, back to the place selected for camp. 

‘‘Played out eh?’’ said Cuth, as he 
smoothed the dusty neck. ‘‘Well, Bess, you 
can rest up an’ help us ketch the stallion. 
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There’s good grazin’ here, an’ we can go 
down for water.’’ 

For their operations the hunters chose the 
highest part of the mesa, a level cedar forest. 
Opposite a rampart of the cliff wall they cut 
a curved line of cedars, dropping them close 
together to form a dense, impassable fence. 
This enclosed a good space free from trees. 
From the narrowest point, some twenty 
yards wide, they cut another line of cedars 
running diagonally back a mile into the 
center of the mesa. What with this labor and 
going down every day to take the mustangs 
to water, nearly a week elapsed. 

‘‘Tt’d be somethin’ to find out how long 
thet stallion could go without waterin’,’’ 
said Lee. ‘‘But we’ll make his tongue hang 
out tomorrow! An’ just for spite we’ll break 
him with Black Bess.”’ 

Daylight came cool and misty; the veils 
unrolled in the valleys, the purple curtains 
of the mountains lifted to the snow peaks 
and became clouds; and then the red sun 
burned out of the east. 

“Tf he runs this way,’’ said Lee, as he 
mounted Black Bess, ‘‘ drive him back. Don’t 
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let him in the corral till he’s plumb tired and 
worn out.”’ 

The mesa sloped slightly eastward and the 
cedar forest soon gave place to sage and 
juniper. At the extreme eastern point of the 
mesa Lee jumped Lightning out of a clump 
of bushes. A race ensued for half the length 
of the sage flat, then the stallion made into 
the cedars and disappeared. 

Lee slowed down, trotting up the easy 
slope, and cut across somewhat to the right. 
Not long afterwards he heard Cuth yelling 
and saw Lightning tearing through the 
scrub. Lee went on to the point where he had 
left Cuth and waited. 

Soon the pound of hoofs thudded through 
the forest, coming nearer and nearer. 
Lightning appeared straight ahead, running 
easily. At sight of Lee and the black mare 
he snorted viciously and, veering to the left, 
took to the open. 

Lee watched him with sheer admiration. 
He had a beautiful stride and ran seemingly 
without effort. Then Cuth galloped up and 
reined in a spent and foam-flecked mustang. 

‘‘That stallion can run some,’’ was his 
tribute. 
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‘*He sure can. Change hosses now an’ be 
ready to fall in line when I chase him back.’’ 

With that Lee coursed away and soon 
crossed the trail of Lightning and followed 
it at a sharp trot, threading in and out of the 
aisles and glades of the forest. He passed 
through to the rim and circled half the mesa 
before he saw the stallion again. Lightning 
stood on a ridge looking backward. When 
the hunter yelled, the stallion leaped as if he 
had been shot and plunged down the ridge. 

Lee headed to cut him off from the cedars, 
but he forged to the front, gained the cedar 
level, and twinkled in and out of the clump 
of trees. Again Lee slowed down to save his 
mustang. 

Bess was warming up and Lee wanted to 
see what she could do at close range. Keep- 
ing within sight of Lightning the hunter 
chased him leisurely round and round the 
forest, up and down the sage slopes, along 
the walls, at last to get him headed for the 
only open stretch on the mesa. Lee rode 
across a hollow and came out on the level 
only a few rods behind him. 

‘Hi! Hi! Hi!”’ yelled the hunter, spurring 
Bess forward like a black streak. 
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Uttering a piercing snort of terror the 
gray stallion lunged out, for the first time 
panic-stricken, and lengthened his stride in 
a way that was wonderful to see. Then at the 
right moment Cuth darted from his hiding 
place, whooping at the top of his voice and 
whirling his lasso. Lightning won that race 
down the open stretch, but it cost him his 
best. 

At the turn he showed his fear and 
plunged wildly first to the left then to the 
right. Cuth pushed him relentlessly, while 
Lee went back, tied up Bess, and saddled 
Billy, a wiry mustang of great endurance. 

Then the two hunters remorselessly 
hemmed Lightning between them, turned 
him where they wished, at last to run him 
around the corner of the fence of cut cedars 
down the line through the narrow gate into 
the corral prepared for him. 

‘Hold hard,”’ said Lee to Cuth. ‘‘I’ll go in 
an’ drive him round an’ round till he’s done; 
then when I yell you stand to one side an’ 
rope him as he goes out.”’ 

Lightning ran around the triangular 
space, plunged up the steep walls, and 
crashed over the dead cedars. Then as sense 
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and courage gave way more and more to 
terror he broke into desperate headlong 
flight. He ran blindly, and every time he 
passed the guarded gateway, his eyes were 
wilder and his stride more labored. 

“*Hi! Hi! Hi!’ yelled Lee. 

Cuth pulled out of the opening and hid be- 
hind the line of cedars, his lasso swinging 
loosely. Lightning saw the vacated opening 
and sprang forward with a hint of his old 
speed. As he passed through, a yellow loop 
flashed in the sun, circling, shimmering, and 
he seemed to.run right into it. The loop 
whipped close around the glossy neck and 
the rope stretched taut. Cuth’s mustang 
staggered under the violent shock, went to 
his knees, but struggled up and held. Light- 
ning reared aloft. 

Then Lee, darting up in a cloud of dust, 
shot his lasso. The noose nipped the right 
foreleg of the stallion. He plunged and for 
an instant there was a wild straining 
struggle, then he fell heaving and groaning. 
In a twinkling Lee sprang off and, slipping 
the rope that threatened to strangle Light- 
ning replaced it by a stout halter and made 
this fast to a cedar. 
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Whereupon the Stewarts stood back and 
gazed at their prize. Lightning was badly 
spent, but not to a dangerous extent, dabbled 
with foam but no fleck of blood appeared ; his 
superb coat showed scratches, but none cut 
the flesh. He was up after a while, panting 
heavily and trembling in all his muscles. He 
was a beaten horse, but he showed no vicious- 
ness, only the wild fear of a trapped animal. 
He eyed Bess, then the hunters, and last the 
halter. 

‘*Lee, will you look at him! Will you just 
look at thet mane!’’ ejaculated Cuth. 

‘*Well,’’ replied Lee, ‘‘I reckon that re- 
ward, an’ then some, can’t buy him.”’ 
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It was the glaring coral shore, the whisper- 
ing palms, the blue lagoon, and the crawling 
line of white reef far out that brought an in- 
tense and fixed realization to Marian Hast- 
ing’s troubled mind. These, added to the dry 
heat of the Australian town, the flying dust, 
the blaze of the tropics, all so vastly different 
from cold foggy London, from which she had 
fled, constituted the last straw of weight un- 
der which she succumbed. 

Marian had just arrived at Coombs, a 
town far up on the Queensland coast, and 
after the endless ride from Sydney in the 
stifling train she wanted a little breathing 
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spell before making inquiry about the prop- 
erty she had inherited from an uncle Dan 
Hastings. Leaving her hand-luggage with 
the station agent, she had headed down a 
dusty street toward the green and blue that 
beckoned welcomingly, and she was attacked 
by a stormy she knew not what. 

It passed after a while, as she sat in the 
shade, leaving her with a gradually dawning 
consciousness of gladness and relief. Pleas- 
ant sensations began to wear away the in- 
tolerable discomfort that had been hers for 
days. At home in London Marian had often 
worried that if she ever got where it was 
warm and dry and bright she would stay 
there. And Lo! here she was, as if by magic, 
fourteen thousand miles from home, ten 
thousand miles north of Sydney, at a sleepy 
town called Coombs, on the edge of the vast 
Queensland desert. The fact became terribly 
real, and she felt a strange exultation creep- 
ing over her. 

She was twenty-two now, and for more 
years than she could remember she had 
cherished a secret longing for adventure, for 
a new and fuller life, to get far away from 
the conventionality which wealth and social 
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position demanded. Since her brother had 
been lost in the war there had been no strong 
family ties. So, when Marian fell heir to a 
cattle station belonging to an uncle of whom 
she had dim loving memories, she leaped at 
this opportunity to be free. At that time she 
had been harassed by a fear she might fall in 
love with an idle and charming man she 
could not respect, and by a futile disgust for 
another man who had made his persistent 
courtship, fostered and aided by her rela- 
tives, something well-nigh intolerable. Half 
across the Atlantic had been enough to prove 
but groundless her fear of giving away her 
heart. But wireless news that Mannister, 
the other man, had boarded a ship for Aus- 
tralia, was not readily dispelled. It would 
not be easy for him to locate her in the hin- 
terland of this large country, but if he did 
so, and persisted further in his unwelcome 
attentions she would be at a loss to know 
what to do. She had an idea Mannister was 
unscrupulous. But in that lovely but hard 
country how would the effete man about 
town conduct himself? He would not mea- 
sure up. He would not stay. Anyway, suf- 
ficient unto the day! 
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“T think I will love it here,’’ mused 
Marian. ‘‘No one here, or passing by this out 
of the way place, could know me, or anything 
about me. But I’ll be careful. I must plan— 
how to proceed—what to do. . . . Oh, won- 
derful!’’ 

Rested and keen at the prospect of she 
knew not what Marian arose and turned 
from the murmuring beach, with its lonely 
sea-gulls and swishing palms. Half a block 
from the shore the heat settled down on her 
like a blanket. Returning to the station, she 
got her hand-baggage, and saying she would 
send for her luggage later she took a taxi to 
a hotel. The streets, the buildings, the 
vehicles were so different from any Marian 
had ever seen before that she had no com- 
parison at hand. Despite the heat and dust 
this town of Coombs appeared to be alive. 
The hotel lobby was thronged with countless 
men, weather-beaten and dusty-booted. A 
polite and smiling boy carried Marian’s 
baggage to her room. It was such that 
brought back to mind her oft-asserted belief 
that she could live without luxury. 

‘‘ Boy, it’s a very hot day,’’ she said, as she 
removed her hat. 
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‘“No Ma’am, begging your pardon. Cool 
today. Only ninety-eight,’’ he replied, cheer- 
fully. 

‘*Only !—what do you eall a hot day ?”’ 

‘‘It was a hundred and eighteen out at 
Rangle River yesterday.”’ 

The name gave Marian a slight wink. Don 
Hastings’ cattle station incorporated that 
river. She asked where it was. 

‘*Sixty odd miles out back. Dick Drake 
came in last night with his race horse. He’s 
going to run in the races today.”’ 

There was a decided thrill for Marian in 
the boy’s information. Her uncle had men- 
tioned his foreman, a lad named Drake, who 
took care of his horses. It seemed that her 
long unsatisfied love for horses might find its 
fulfillment here. Marian asked for ice-water, 
which the boy fetched promptly. 

‘‘Hxcuse me, Lady, but aren’t you going 
out to the Melvilles?’’ asked the boy, 
brightly. 

““No. Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘‘Well, if you was you should have got off 
the train a hundred miles down—at Melville 
Station.”’ 

‘*Who are the Melvilles?’’ asked Marian. 
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‘“They own the biggest cattle station in 
Australia. Millions of acres. Nobody knows 
how big it is.”’ 

‘“How very interesting! I’l] ask you to tell 
me more later. I’d like to know now where to 
find your court-house, or whatever you call 
your place for legal matters.”’ 

‘¢One block down, on the corner. You can’t 
miss it. But you’d better hurry. This is 
Saturday and they close at noon.”’ 

Marian took her bag that contained her 
papers, letters of credit and identification 
and rallied forth with her zest quickening. 
It afforded her real pleasure to see what 
little attention she appeared to draw from 
the men in the lobby. She was used to being 
noticed. This was an agreeable contrast. Per- 
haps out here what counted was what you 
were, what you could do, and not your looks. 
She found the building on the corner, a gray 
structure, secure and forbidding, and upon 
questioning at several offices finally found 
the record department for that district. The 
clerk appeared to be a pale stoop-shouldered 
man of middle age, obsequious, and kindly. 

‘Have you record here of the property of 
one Daniel Hastings ?”’ she asked. 
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‘‘Hastings? Hastings? . . . That’d be old 
Dan of Rangle River. Yes, Miss, the record 
is here.”’ 

‘‘T am his niece, Marian Hastings, from 
London. Uncle Dan bequeathed the ranch to 
me. Here are all the necessary papers. Will 
you please look them over, and make what 
necessary record of transaction, or formali- 
ties, whatever they are. I have letters of 
credit and identification. 

The official appeared delighted to serve 
Marian, and presently returned her papers 
with a serious air. 

‘‘Miss Hastings, you came, of course, just 
to see the old man’s place? You can hardly 
have any intention of living there ?”’ 

“‘That’s just what I intend to do.’’ 

‘Gracious! Didn’t old Dan—excuse me, 
your uncle tell you about the—his place ?”’ 

‘“‘No. Years ago he used to write about it— 
his herds of cattle—droves of horses, ete. 
But nothing of late.’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry to inform you that Rangle 
River is no place for a girl,’’ he said, 
gravely. 

‘Vou mean it is a wild out back place. 
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without conveniences or comforts, terribly 
run down—and all that ?”’ 

‘All that certainly. But worse. There is 
really no place a young woman of—like you 
—could live in. No water. No green.”’ 

‘‘Oh!’? cried Marian, in dismay. ‘‘No 
grass? No trees ?’’ 

‘‘Grass in patches. And there are trees— 
great eucalyptus four hundred feet high, 
some of them. Grand trees! ... But it’s a 
ghastly range.”’ 

‘‘Have you seen it lately ?’’ asked Marian, 
faintly. 

‘‘T never saw it. Only hearsay. But it’s 
generally known around Coombs.’’ 

‘* Are there any incumbrances ?”’ 

‘‘No mortgages or debts, except what old 
Dan owed Drake and Jim Bates. He could 
not pay them wages, but they refused to 
leave him. Just carried on somehow. Bates 
had seen gold digging days with Dan, a long 
time ago. They were done. Drake drifted in 
there a few years ago and stayed.”’ 

‘Do you know these men ?”’ 

‘‘T know Jim Bates fairly well. But have 
only a speaking acquaintance with Drake. 
He is—er—well—rather an odd one... . 
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Miss Hastings, but these men are in town to- 
day. You will meet them, of course, and form 
your own conclusions. I’m sure they will 
strongly advise against your going to Rangle 
Rim.’’ 

Marian thanked him and returned toward 
the hotel, revolving in mind a rather 
thought-provoking interview. It enhanced, 
rather than discouraged interest in her 
Australian property, and she was curious to 
meet these men who had been loyal to Dan 
Hastings. Marian visited some of the stores, 
to be agreeably surprised. Coombs appeared 
to be quite a town and a center for a large 
buying district. She learned that this was the 
beginning of the hurricane season, during 
which period tourists from the south did not 
come. Returning to the hotel she asked the 
boy to page Mr. Jim Bates, and then went 
into the dining-room. It was crowded and 
noisy. She spied a few women amidst the 
many men. There were seven men at the 
table where she was seated. And Marian’s 
advent changed her opinion about the little 
notice accorded a young woman. In fact the 
attention she received somewhat tested her 
indifference. The truth was she was not in- 
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different. She wanted to talk to these men. 

The luncheon was generous and whole- 
some, if not perfectly served. Upon her re- 
turn to the lobby the bellboy had in tow a 
stalwart rugged man whose seamed counte- 
nance was brick red. He had keen gray-blue 
eyes that must have peered long over dusty 
ranges. Marian liked his look. 

‘You are Mr. Jim Bates?’’ she inquired. 

‘“Yes ma’am, at your service,”’ he replied, 
his interest only outdone by his credulity. 

‘“You have recently been associated with 
Dan Hastings, at Rangle River ?”’ 

His start appeared slight, but did not 
escape Marian’s keen eyes. ‘‘I have indeed, 
ma’am.”’ 

‘He was my uncle. I am Marian Hastings. 
He left the station to me, and I have come 
out to take possession.”’ 

‘‘Lord Almighty’s sake!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*So you’re the little Marian old Dan used to 
talk about? . . . Well, you’ve got the Has- 
ting’s good looks. Never saw a handsomer 
man than Dan in his day.”’ 

‘‘Let’s get out of the lobby where we can 
talk,’’ suggested Marian, and when they had 
found seats in an adjoining room she went 
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on. ‘‘I have been to the court-house to have 
my deed recorded. I was not able to get much 
information there.’’ 

‘‘T reckon not,’’ returned Bates, dryly. 
‘‘Nobody knows anything about Rangle 
River.’’ 

‘‘It is my business to find out all about 
Rangle River,’’ said Marian, deliberately. 
‘‘Mr. Bates, if you have been friend and 
companion to my Uncle for so many years 
surely you are the one to help me.”’ 

Bates regarded her with a friendly yet un- 
favorable air. He was not yet over his 
astonishment. ‘‘I reckon I am, Miss Has- 
tings,’’ he rejoined, presently. And the first 
thing I say to you is give up any idea of go- 
ing to Rangle River, let alone live there.”’ 

66 Why or ’ 

‘“*Tt’s a ghastly place.’’ 

‘So the court-house man said. But—is the 
property worth anything ?”’ 

ING le 

“*How big is it ?”’ 

‘‘Pretty big, even for North Australia, 
ma’am. Hundred miles along each of three 
sides. The South line, adjoining the Mel- 
villes station has always been in dispute. 
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That is they disputed it. And for some queer 
reason old Dan and I could never figure out 
why they wanted to buy the land. Offered 
nothing much, but still it was an offer. And 
T advise you to sell out, Miss Marian.”’ 

‘‘No. I'll keep it—run it. I want to live 
there.’’ 

‘‘But, my God, lady it’s no place for the 
likes of you,’’ protested Bates. 

‘But I’m a Hastings as well as Uncle Dan 
was. Please do not waste more words over 
that, Mr. Bates. I’ stay.’’ 

‘*By God, I admire your spunk,’’ declared 
Bates, with fire in his eye. ‘‘Old Dan and I 
always swore Rangle River would make a 
magnificent range if we had the money to 
develop it. But we hadn’t, and now—it’s 
yours to waste.’’ 

‘*Sad. All the same I’ll have a go at it.”’ 

‘*You will? You can’t be turned back ?”’ 

SS INOs: 

‘“Very good. That’s settled, then. Have 
you any money ?”’ 

‘Not much, judged by station developing 
standards in Australia.’’ 

‘*Well, how much, if you’ll excuse me be- 
ing blunt ?”’ 
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‘“Knough perhaps to pay back wages to 
you and your man—’’ 

‘“You can’t pay me any back wages. Nor 
Drake either. We’ve lived off the land,’’ in- 
terrupted Bates, his red visage growing rud- 
dier. 

‘‘No? Well, we won’t quarrel over that 
now. ... Let’ssee. I can buy a car—a stock 
of supplies and . . . what kind of a house 
have I to live in ?’’ 

‘Live, do you mean it? You’re going out 
there to live ?’’ 

‘*Ves, I mean it. I’m thrilled to death.’’ 

‘‘Drake won’t see it. He’ll think you’re 
mad. You are, a little. Old Dan was.’’ 

‘‘Drake will see my venture my way—or 
he’ll have to go. . . . Is there a house fit for 
me to live in ?’’ 

‘‘Lord no. But I reckon old Dan’s could be 
cleaned out and made to shelter you from 
heat and sand.”’ 

‘‘That’s fine, you will help me make out a 
list of things—and supplies too. How do you 
get from Rangle Rim to Coombs? A car, of 
course. ’’ 

‘*We’ve got an old truck. How Dick makes 
it go I can’t understand. But he does. That 
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reminds me, Miss Marian. There’s a horse- 


race today !”’ 

‘‘Grand!—Who is Dick ?”’ 

‘‘Drake’s name is Richard .. . he trucked 
Blue in yesterday, and we’ll bet every last 
farthing ’’— 


‘*Blue? That’s Drake’s horse ?”’ 

“‘VYes. As a matter of fact Blue is your 
horse, Miss Marian. He’s a three year old 
and the prettiest fastest piece of horseflesh 
we’ve ever seen in this country. Drake 
trained him. Old Dan was keen on horses. 
Rangle River was originally a cattle station. 
But often our cattle went wild or was drove 
off by thieves who bred horses. We’ve got a 
few left.’’ 

‘‘Oh, why didn’t you tell me that at 
once ?’’ exclaimed Marian, unable to repress 
something glad that burst within her. ‘‘ Will 
you take me to the race ?”’ 

‘*T will that. And be proud. We must be 
going, though.’’ 

‘‘Give me a moment. I must buy a veil and 
a linen coat. That dust is terrible.’’ Marian 
flew to her room, and actually danced a mo- 
ment before her mirror. When had she seen 
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her eyes dark and shining like this? She hur- 
ried down to rejoin Bates, who led her out. 
A stream of people were passing down the 
street and excitement was in the air. Stores 
were being closed. 

‘‘Every last soul in this town will be 
there,’’ averred Bates, with pride. ‘‘We’re 
Australians, Miss Marian.’’ 

‘‘You haven’t anything on me... . Bates, 
does Drake ride Blue in the race ?’’ 

‘Lord no. Dick is a grand horseman. 
Drake’s too big for Blue in this race.”’ 

‘* Will we see him before—’’ 

‘‘Like as not. And if we do, Miss Marian, 
let’s keep the news from him till afterward. 
It’s bound to upset him.”’ 

““That’ll be fine. Blue will win, of course, 
and then Dick will be a right mind to meet 
his new boss. . . . Oh, this dust! Is it far to 
go Ae) 

‘‘Just outside town. We’ll get a ride here 
from the garage.”’ 

In due time Marian was free of the dust 
and heat, with a good seat down in front of a 
grand-stand, eagerly viewing a race-course 
that would have been a joy to any horseman. 
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‘“‘T’ll be back in a few minutes, Miss 
Marian,’’ said Bates. 

“‘Don’t tell our secret,’’ she returned 
brightly. ‘‘Let me tell it. . . . And Oh, I al- 
most forgot. Here—bet this on Blue for me.”’ 

Bates took the money, which was a new 
erisp hundred pound bank-note Marian had 
gotten in Sydney. The old man’s eyes 
widened. ‘‘ My God—when have I seen one of 
these ?—But, too much, Miss Marian. Give 
me a quid. That’ll be plenty.’ 

‘‘T’ll risk that on Blue.”’ 

‘But it’s no sense. If you have only a little 
money. ... Dick would be angry—if you 
lost.”’ 

‘‘He won’t lose. Blue will win this race. I 
feel it. Go—place my bet—and come back 
soon.”’ 

The big open grandstand was rapidly fill- 
ing; a babble of voices assailed Marian’s ears 
from all sides; town and country people 
mingled with the eager banter of the race- 
track; a band was filing in at the upper end; 
and between the stands and the track fence a 
milling crowd momentarily augmented. 

Marian experienced more of an approach 
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to comfort than at any time since she had ar- 
rived at Coombs. A breeze blew through the 
stand. Evidently the racetrack was situated 
near the sea. 

Presently Bates rejoined her, broadly 
smiling, waving a program. ‘‘ Your money’s 
on and you’re getting odds. Eight to five. It 
seems there’s a Melville colt in the last race, 
favorite in the betting. Some big Melville 
money forced up those odds. Blue will run 
rings around their horse.”’ 

‘*Wine!’’ exclaimed Marian, happily. 
‘*Let’s put up some money on Blue.”’ 

‘‘Dick and I have plunged on the roan. 
Every pound we had and could borrow. 
We'll be ruined if he loses.”’ 

‘‘T’ll take a chance. Here’s another fifty.’’ 

‘Say, Lady, you said you were poor.”’ 

‘Certainly. I am. But only relatively so. I 
have a little money. It must go for Rangle 
River. Only a trifle more or less on Blue. 

99 

‘‘No, Miss Hastings. I feel awful guilty 
now. But you are sure sporting. This will 
tickle Dick.’’ 

‘Have you seen him ?”’ 
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‘‘Tn a moment. He rushed off to the stalls. 
... Ah, here come the ponies. They’ll be 
off in a jiffy.”’ 

Marian gave herself over whole-heartedly 
to the excitement and enthusiasm of the 
crowd. The very atmosphere of that place 
seemed charged with the potentialities for 
what she yearned. Something new, far-flung, 
liberating! She picked a horse in the first 
race and offered to bet Bates on her choice. 
The clean-limbed racers lined up, the pranc- 
ing and jockeying, the bell and the flag—they 
were off! And Marian was just one of thou- 
sands who loved to see a horse run. Judging 
from the approval of the crowd the favorite 
won. Thereafter the races followed one an- 
other in rapid succession, each adding to the 
fervor, and when the final and big race 
was called she felt with the onlookers, even 
though she did not manifest it openly. 

‘“There’s Blue,’’ said Bates, pointing. 
‘*Number four. ”’ 

‘‘Oh!—a roar? Blue. I never saw a horse 
of that color. What a beauty! . . . And the 
boy up ? Can he ride? 

‘‘Ha! That he can. Dick has been training 
this lad as well as the horse.—Look, Lady. 
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No. six is the Melville colt. Classy, isn’t he ?’’ 
‘“That sorrell? Pooh!—He’ll just be one 
that races. No high and mighty, Bates.”’ 
‘*Maybe you know horses. I hope on high 
you do. But I’m seared bad. Dick’s heart is 
so set on this race. How he loves that pony! 
Why, Blue has kept him at Rangle River for 


three years)... . “Uhere!. .~ atthe: post, 
Marian! Did I tell you Blue’s sire was old 
Dan’s best loved horse? . . . Off!’’ 


The crowd roared. Marian heard her cry 
pealing out into the clamor. Blue had taken 
the lead at the jump and was off like a blue 
streak. At the quarter he was lengths ahead 
of two horses that ran neck and neck, the out- 
side one number six, the Melville colt. Bates 
boomed into Marian’s ear, ‘‘Don’t worry. 
Blue hasn’t started to run. He’s a finisher.’’ 

‘Then the race is won,’’ cried Marian. Her 
feelings were stirred. Was this a happy 
augury of her future adventure? Blue was 
running away from the field. Straight across 
the oval he appeared a most beautiful gliding 
running machine. The others were so far be- 
hind that Marian could see them only out of 
the corner of her eyes. In the stretch Blue 
came in with the speed of the wind, and there 
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were few in that crowd who did not hail him 
as a grand colt. He ran under the wire a 
dozen lengths ahead. 

Marian found herself standing on the 
bench, clinging to Bates’ arm. The old cattle- 
man was roaring. It took a moment or two 
for the crowd to roar itself out, and for the 
majority to return to sanity. 

‘“‘Marian, what did you think of Blue? 
Your colt!’’ yelled Bates. 

‘* Why, he’s great.’”’ 

‘‘He sure is. | wonder now. Drake will 
enter Blue for the Melbourne Summer 
Sweepstakes if he has to. ... Lady, you 
wait here for me. I’ll cash our tickets. You 
won a tidy sum.”’ 

‘*T told you I’d bring luck.”’ 

‘‘Bless your heart. You did. ... When 
the crowd breaks up a little I’ll take you 
down to see Blue and Dick.—Lady, this bids 
fair to be interesting.’’ 

‘“To me it surely will be, Bates,’’ replied 
Marian, with a bright smile. 

Marian watched the people slowly file out 
of the stands. She noticed the heat again, 
during an interval when the breeze lulled. It 
seemed rather a long wait for Bates. But he 
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came, presently, and forced upon her a 
packet of money that stuffed her bag nearly 
to bursting. 

‘*Most everybody happy,’’ Bates was con- 
fiding, as he led her down the steps. ‘‘ You see 
it was Melville money that made those odds. 
Coombs folk all got some of it, too.”’ 

It was dusty below and noisy. Lines of 
people were leading out of the grounds and 
cars sent up clouds of dust. Marian was glad 
to get out of that into the open. But still 
there were knots of men together here and 
there. They came to the stalls, in the first of 
which a groom was rubbing down the Mel- 
ville colt. Marian liked his looks, and wanted 
to linger. 

‘“‘Come, Miss Hastings, or you’ll miss 
something,’’ he said, with humor. ‘‘ If I don’t 
miss my guess here’s an argument. Drake 
and Melville!’ 

Marian’s quick glance took in a group sur- 
rounding a blanketed horse. In the fore stood 
two men, the first of whom, a tall coatless 
fellow, wide of shoulders, with tanned lean 
profile, rather hard and bitter, she took to be 
Drake. The other was an Englishman such as 
Marian was used to seeing at races. Only in 
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this instance this young man’s face appeared 
full of heat and vexation. He wore riding 
breeches and boots and carried a crop. His 
eyes were light gray. 

‘‘Drake, I’ll give you a thousand pounds 
for the colt,’’ he bit out, arrogantly. 

‘“‘Won’t sell, at any price,’’ replied Drake, 
coolly. 

‘‘But why not man ?”’ 

‘‘Melville, in the first place Blue is not 
mine to sell.”’ 

““You raised him, trained him, they say.”’ 

‘“That’s true. But I don’t regard him as 
my property. And what’s more if he was 
mine no money could buy him.”’ 

‘*T should think it a chance you’d jump at. 
It’s a beggar’s life you lead at Rangle Rim. 
A run-down station with a shady reputation ! 
You should get out before you are thrown 
Oule” 

‘“Yes, and who’s going to do that?’’ de- 
manded Drake. 

‘‘T will. We have a lien on Rangle Rim and 
when we locate the new owner we’ll—’’ 

‘‘Ay, you’re a liar, Melville,’’ interrupted 
Drake, tersely. ‘‘No one had a lien on Dan 
Hasting’s land. You always disputed that 
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south boundary for reason of your own. But 
we know Rangle Rim is free.’’ 

‘‘Drake, you know something more— 
something that won’t stand the light of day.’’ 

‘*T do? Well, what is it?’’ snapped Drake, 
and he took a long threatening stride toward 
Melville. 

‘“You know Black and his gang of thieves 
have holed up on Rangle River for years,’’ 
rang out Melville. 

‘*Ves. Most everybody knows that,’’ re- 
turned Drake, harshly. ‘‘ What of it? Rangle 
River is a hundred miles square. There are 
canyons and holes all through the northern 
half. Robbers have always hid out there. Dan 
Hastings knew that. He could do nothing. 
What could Bates and I do, even if we 
wanted to?”’ 

‘There are dark hints you... 

Drake slapped the speaker smartly across 
the mouth, checking his utterance and mak- 
ing him stagger back. 

‘Sure, but don’t you throw that in my 
face,’’ flashed Drake. 

Here Bates stepped between the men. 
‘“‘That’ll do, Dick. Don’t lose your temper.’’ 

Marian took advantage of the moment to 
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slip around the cluster of men, up to the colt. 
At the moment no one appeared to think of 
Blue. Marian found him sensitive, but not 
unapproachable and she was making over- 
tures to him when the jockey intervened. 

‘Miss, you must keep your hands off him. 
Drake’s orders.”’ 

Marian laughed, and finding a one pound 
note she transferred it to the boy. 

‘*Here, lad. You rode a great race.”’ 

‘Did you bet on us, Miss ?”’ 

‘*Vou bet I did.”’ 

She was caressing Blue when Bates and 
Drake came up to them. She grasped at once 
that Bates had made no mention of her. His 
eyes were twinkling. But Drake’s, falling 
full upon her, still had fire in their tawny 
depths. Marian mustered an odd little thrill 
throughout her being. 

‘‘ Jimmy, I told you not to let anyone touch 
Blue,’’ said Drake severely. 

‘*But it didn’t work with this girl. Besides 
she gave me five quid.”’ 

‘*T’ll take it away from you, rascal,’’ re- 
torted Drake, and without humor. 

‘Blue won a lot of money for me,’’ inter- 
rupted Marian, smiling up at Drake. 
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He appeared to notice her then and ran 
keen eyes over her person. His look was a 
compliment, but evidently he hardly ap- 
proved of her. Bates stepped up beside him 
with a grin on his red face. 

‘*How much ?’’ asked Drake, bluntly. 

‘*T bet one hundred pounds on Blue, at five 
to eight.”’ 

Drake whistled. ‘‘Well, Miss, you are a 
sport. Thanks a lot. Blue can run, can’t he ?”’ 

‘*He’s fast, Mr. Drake.’’ 

The way Marian said that, and the em- 
brace she had on the sleek blue neck of the 
racer, must have been significant to Drake. 

‘‘Tt’s not hard to see you fell in love with 
Blue.”’ 

‘‘Indeed I did. I heard Melville trying to 
buy him from you. That pleased me. But I 
think I’l]l have to take Blue away from you.”’ 

‘‘Take!—Say, Bates, listen to this girl.”’ 
He laughed, not unpleased, and his manner 
as he turned to Marian again, was less 
brusque. ‘‘Miss, I know how you feel. I can 
make allowances. But to take Blue away 
from me you’d have to be a horse thief.”’ 

‘‘That doesn’t scare me. I could.”’ 

‘‘But I’m easily scared, Miss,’’ he re- 
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turned, darkly. ‘‘Pardon me, but who are 
you? I never saw you before.”’ 

‘‘T just arrived. It’s my lucky day.”’ 

‘‘That’s fine. Mine, too... but please, 
let Blue go now. He must be looked after.”’ 

‘‘No, I won’t let him go,’’ exclaimed 
Marian. 

Drake appeared at a loss for words. He 
was kindly, understanding, yet irritated. 
Traces of his temper still lingered. 

‘‘Can’t I hug my own property ?’’ Marian 
went on demurely. The excitement Blue had 
roused in her communicated itself to the 
presence of this striking young man, illy clad 
and rough as he appeared. 

‘*What?’’? he burst out, nonplussed. It 
helped but little to turn to Bates. That 
worthy appeared amused like all the others 
in the little group. Drake was impatient. He 
took hold of Blue’s bridle. ‘‘Let go, Miss. 
You’ve had your hug.”’ 

‘Drake, if you take Blue from me right 
this minute,’’ declared Marian, cool and 
sweet, “‘I’lI—I’ll, what is it they say in 
America—l’II fire you.’’ 

“Fire me!’’ echoed Drake, aghast, and 
suddenly his tan visage went fiery red. 
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‘‘T’d hate to. But I shall,’’? continued 
Marian. 

‘“Who the devil. . . . Bates, what is this? 
You look guilty, you old duffer. Who is this 
exceedingly wilful person ?”’ 

‘Ask her yourself, Kick,’’ replied Bates. 

Drake was pale when he faced Marian 
again. Suddenly he suspected something in- 
credible. ‘‘ Miss, this is not funny at all—to 
me. Please explain. ... Who...”’ 

‘‘T am your new boss,’’ said Marian, and 
her tone and look should have made amends 
for much. . 

‘*Boss!’’ he gasped. 

‘‘T’m sorry if it upsets you. Bates and I 
thought it’d be fun. . . . Tam Marian Hast- 
ings. My uncle Dan left me Rangle River, 
and I have come out to take possession.”’ 

Drake was astounded, staggered, unable to 
speak. Marian turned to the jockey. ‘‘Come, 
Jimmy, let me go with you to his stall.’’ And 
she walked beside Blue as the lad led him 
away. In a few paces they came to a stall. 
Marian stepped up on a fence-bar and looked 
on. She had enjoyed the situation hugely un- 
til the climax. Then she had felt rather non- 
plussed and sorry. How repugnantly Drake 
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had taken the joke! He must love Rangle 
River—and a child could have seen how he 
worshipped Blue. Marian wanted to give 
him a little time before she went back. 

‘‘Was all that true, Miss?’’ asked Jimmy, 
eagerly. ‘“You being our new boss—and 
that ?”’ 

““Ves, Jimmy. I’m afraid it was bad news 
for Mr. Drake.”’ 

‘¢ Aw, he was just bowled over. Dick is the 
finest man in the world. He’ll be glad when 
he comes to.”’ 

Upon returning Marian found the crowd 
dispersed and Bates talking earnestly to 
Drake. At her step Drake turned quite a dif- 
ferent man. 

‘*Miss Hastings, before I welcome you to 
Australia and Rangle River let me make one 
honest attempt to turn you back,’’ he said, 
gallantly. 

‘*By all means, Mr. Drake. But you cannot 
turn me back.’’ 

‘*Rangle River is no place for you.”’ 

‘‘So Bates told me. Because it’s desert, 
ghastly, hot, barren, sordid ?’’ 

‘‘No. English women before have stood 
privation to the making of a country.”’ 
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‘*Well then what ?”’ 

‘‘Ttis not safe for you.”’ 

‘*Safe !—From what ?”’ 

‘*F'rom the desperate characters who have 
found refuge upon your wild range.”’ 

‘‘Bad men?—Bates never mentioned 
them. But I am not afraid. . . . Cannot you 
protect me, Drake ?”’ 

‘‘T can try,’’ he said, in sober simplicity. 

‘* What else then ?’’ 

‘‘The Hastings name here has gathered 
an evil shadow.”’ 

““Oh!... My Uncle Dan!... Drake, I’ve 
more reason to stay on. I shall do so. Will you 
help me to dispel that shadow ?”’ 

‘*T will indeed,’’ he promised, sombrely, 
and Marian felt the obligation was not slight. 
“‘That’s the spiritual side, Miss Hastings. 
The physical ordeal—that is vastly different 
. . . Bates says you have no money.”’ 

‘Very little, besides what I won today.”’ 

“That was a lucky run for Blue. Very 
well, the die is cast, if you say.”’ 

“Tt is, Mr. Drake,’’ replied Marian, 
gravely, and she offered her hand. His clasp 
was hard, like steel, and shot a current 
through her. Then she shook hands with 
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Bates. ‘‘Let’s go back to the hotel and talk. 
.. . When had you planned to return ?”’ 

‘“Tonight, taking Blue in a truck.”’ 

‘‘We must stay over until tomorrow. 
There will be endless things to buy.”’ 

Drake appeared to be unable to shake off 
some dominating thought. 

‘‘Did Bates tell you we have no drinking 
water at Rangle River ?’’ he queried, as they 
started up town. 

This information at the particular mo- 
ment, when Marian was parched with dust 
and heat, was most discomforting. 

‘*No, he did not. What do you drink ?”’ 

‘‘There’s water. But you couldn’t swallow 
it. Full of wigglers. . . . There’s fine water 
to be had at Rangle, if we could drill for it.’’ 

‘*Let’s hope we may be able to.”’ 

Bates interposed saying they could pack 
some cases of bottled water out to the station. 
He and Drake talked in an undertone. Then 
Drake supposed to Marian that like all Eng- 
lish girls she was used to baths, with hot and 
cold water. Marian replied enthusiastically 
that she adored bathing, and quite often. 
Drake threw up his hands. 
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‘* Jim, I tell you it’s hopeless,’’ he said ‘‘we 
mustn’t let her come out there.”’ 

‘‘Say, how’re we going to prevent it ?”’ 

Arriving at the hotel Marian was about 
suffocated with heat and dust. If never be- 
fore, she could appreciate ice and water then. 
Marian asked for paper and pencils, and 
cheerfully faced her perplexed and dubious 
men at a table. 

‘“You gentlemen make out a list of sup- 
plies, and whatever is most needed out 
there,’’ she said. ‘‘ And I’ll make out one for 
what I’ll need. You say there’s nothing—in 
the way of comforts ?”’ 

‘Miss Hastings, comforts have not been 
for Rangle River. There are not even bare 
necessities. It’s not possibly livable for you 
out there.”’ 

“‘Well, let’s make it so,’’ replied Marian, 
and she set to work on her list. It was so 
thrilling to make out, and so long that she 
quite forgot the time. But her men were 
waiting expectantly, and Drake took the 
sheets of paper she proffered with much 
concern. He hardly scanned the first one. 

‘‘Good heavens, girl!’’ he ejaculated. 
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Marian instructed Bates to get her prices 
on astrong towing automobile. 

‘‘Gee ma’am. Used car, or new ?”’ 

‘‘New, of course. I wouldn’t use anything 
second hand.”’ 

Bates stamped away, plainly energized, 
while Drake frowned at Marian. 

‘‘T’m not so sure about you,’’ he said, 
darkly. 

‘‘Sure? Of what?’’ asked Marian, lightly. 

‘‘Then you’re what you pretend to be?”’ 

‘*My dear sir, [’m not pretending.”’ 

‘Bates says you’re English, like we are, or 
were. Good old English middle class! You 
must have been a clerk or in some business, 
and when this property fell to you, why you 
had a crazy idea to come out and make your 
fortune.”’ 

‘‘Drake, I didn’t tell Bates that, but he’s 
not so far off.’’ 

‘‘Well, the crazy part of it I’ll stand. But 
you’re no poor clerk or stenographer or—’’ 

‘*T didn’t say I was,’’ interfered Marian. 
‘All I said was that I had a little money. 
We’re going to spend it. And when it’s gone, 
WOLIS secre 

‘*You’re game. Oh, it’d be fine to have you 
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go out there if—if....I forget myself... . 
But I’ll bet you’re a swell having a lark— 
masquerading—or just run off.”’ 

‘“Wrong again. Drake, don’t be so con- 
cerned about me. I’m not crazy. I want to see 
this thing through. . . . Tell me something 
about yourself. You’re from England. You 
were in the war.”’ 

‘*Ves. I came of age the last year,’’ he re- 
joined, rather briefly, and he arose. ‘‘I’ve an 
hour or more before closing time. I’ll see 
about buying all this stuff and having it 
packed. We can’t get away till tomorrow 
afternoon, that means Rangle River late.’’ 

‘‘But it’s only sixty odd miles, someone 
said.”’ 

‘Wait till you see the road! ... I’ll in- 
clude a tent in this list and a cot for you. I 
wouldn’t care to see you in Dan’s house for a 
while.”’ 

‘A tent and cot? Quite intriguing !—Oh, 
here are my baggage checks. These trunks 
and bags should go with us tomorrow.”’ 

Drake counted the checks. ‘‘Sixteen!’’ he 
ejaculated, ‘‘and you say you’re not lying to 
me ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Drake!—I’m not saying anything. 
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My trunks contain all my worldly pos- 
sessions. You see I’ve come to stay.”’ 

He shook his head over her, but warmed to 
her smile and gladness. As he went out 
Marian conceived the idea that his gravity 
indicated he had something to hide, which 
forced itself upon him now and then. Marian 
went upstairs, deep in thought. A bath re- 
freshed her, and upon going downstairs 
again, to find Drake and Bates had not re- 
turned, she went out on the street and headed 
for the sea. 

The sunset was gold and red through the 
palms. The dust had settled. On the beach it 
was pleasant, though still warm. Marian sat 
down to watch the colorful and moving scene. 
She probed her feelings. Her adventure had 
assumed enthralling proportions. 

How much had it to do with this rolling- 
stone Drake? She knew that he had thrilled 
her at the very onset, but it took introspec- 
tion to find that already she liked him more 
than any man she had ever met. She let that 
be enough to learn on the moment and she 
also put out of her mind the vague disturbing 
sense of something wrong about Drake. 
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When after a little rest there she retraced 
her steps up town it was with a conviction 
that something definite had been decided for 
her. 

She found the men waiting anxiously. 
Drake appeared clean-shaven and quite 
handsome for the change. Bates was beam- 
ing. They took her into the dining-room and 
ordered dinner. That hour and another 
afterward flew by in the interest of their 
project, which had manifestly grown upon 
Drake and Bates, as they had plunged into 
actualities. They had not purchased half of 
Marian’s lists. 

‘*T’l] help tomorrow,”’ she said. ‘‘I’m tired 
now, and think I’ll get some sleep. Good- 
night.”’ 

Marian rested so well that she slept late, 
and was somewhat mortified to be called by 
Bates. But she arose with alacrity and was 
now at breakfast. Drake had long been out 
on the job, Bates said. He had a first rate car 
to show her. ‘‘ Dick said he’d need an extra 
truck to pack all this stuff. You see Blue 
takes up a good deal of room in our truck.”’ 

‘How about Jimmy? Can we take him 
along to work ?”’ 
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‘“He’s already asked me to ask you. Wages 
no object. He’s a good kid.”’ 

‘‘One thing more, Bates. I want a woman. 
A good cook and housekeeper. Nationality 
no object.”’ 

‘‘That should be easy. Miss, who’s to drive 
the new car? I’m not so good.”’ 

‘“Why I can drive, if necessary.”’ 

‘‘That’s well. Jimmy said he was one swell 
driver. But it’s a bad road.”’ 

‘‘T’m thrilled to death. Now I’ll be off to 
do my shopping. I’ll have my purchases sent 
here to be packed. You see to that, Bates. 
And when I come back have all the bills 
ready for me.”’ 

‘“That worries me, Miss. But not so much 
as it does Dick.”’ 

The morning flew by for Marian. When 
her work was done she thought of going to 
the bank with her letter of credit. But she 
thought better of that. She had already es- 
tablished connection with the Bank of Aus- 
tralia in Sydney; and she did not want to 
have it found out here that she was very far 
removed indeed from a poor girl. 

At the hotel Bates informed her that 
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Drake had gone ahead with the two trucks. 
Her car was ready. Jimmy was packing her 
many parcels. 

‘‘Let’s have lunch and then—Ho for 
Rangle River! I hope the Lord will forgive 
me for my part in this.’’ 

‘“‘T feel a little thoughtful myself,’’ de- 
clared Marian, tremulously. But it was the 
poignancy and sweetness of the situation, 
not any real fear or discouraging doubts. 

At last they were out of town, heading west 
on a dusty uneven road, that appeared to end 
in purple infinity. Trees and brush lined the 
road. With the car gliding along the heat was 
not noticeable. Marian relaxed. 

“*Oh, it’s lovely!’’ she murmurred, as she 
lay back in the front seat. 

‘‘What is, Miss?’’ asked the bright-eyed 
Jimmy, as he bent over the wheel. 

‘‘This gray sandy lonely country. Already 
we are away from civilization.”’ 

‘‘Houses few and far between, Miss. And 
none after we cross Aroombi.”’ 

‘*What is that ?”’ 

‘¢ A big dry wash.”’ 

Marian asked questions with avidity and 
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few there were that Jimmy could not answer. 
Birds and small animals, snakes and brush 
and trees were all interesting to Marian. 
Presently a queer gray beast bounded away 
from the roadside in jerky ludicrous man- 
ner. 

‘‘What on earth was that ?”’ she cried. 

‘‘Only a kangaroo, Miss.”’ 

‘‘Kangaroo!—Oh, of course, of course! 
How perfectly thrilling! Oh, he was big and 
wild-looking. Wonderful! Are there any on 
my place ?”’ 

‘‘Any ? Say, Miss, Bates says they overrun 
the land.”’ 

‘‘That’ll be great. What else ?’’ 

‘*You’ll sure like the laughing jackasses, 
Miss.”’ 

‘‘Laughing jackasses! Well, they are new 
tome. What are they ?”’ 

‘‘T reckon it’d be more fun for you to see 
for yourself.’’ 

They talked and the car made on, over 
what appeared a safe, if jolting road. But 
after they crossed Aroombi good time could 
not be made. The road had ruts, and climbed 
rocky ridges, and turned corners where 
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Bates cautioned Jimmy to be careful. But 
the lad could drive. Trees and rough going 
increased with the miles. The eucalyptus 
trees began to grow pretentious in size and 
stately in appearance. Bates kept telling 
Marian to withhold her enthusiasm until she 
saw the Rangle River country from a high 
plateau they were slowly ascending. That 
long awaited time came at last. 

They came out on the crest of a large rock- 
rimmed plateau, from which an unobstructed 
view could be had for two hundred miles. 
Marian was stunned. The vast gray uneven 
expanse appeared mild, lovely and grand in 
the extreme. Lines of ridges showed rising 
one above another, and as the land dropped 
away to the south, a dim boundless abyss ap- 
peared to yawn. 

‘“‘That’s Rangle River, Miss Marian,”’ said 
Bates, pointing downward. ‘‘Ninety miles 
yet, and the worst going. Take your look or 
you won’t see any more of it.”’ 

‘“‘T never dreamed of such—such a 
country,’? murmured Marian. ‘‘Terrible— 
appalling! Yet—oh, so beautiful !—I under- 
stand Drake now. . . . Drive on.”’ 
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But at length slow progress through a 
swale where view was restricted and dust 
and heat magnified wore Marian out and she 
succumbed to weariness. She did not sleep, 
though she might as well have done so for all 
she saw of the country. Towards sunset the 
road climbed out of the depression into a 
level country. Marian was brought to grate- 
ful awareness by Bates’ hearty call to her. 

‘‘Rangle River. All out.’’ 

Marian discerned that the car was coming 
to a halt in what appeared to be a park 
covered with gigantic trees, wide apart. 
Dusk had fallen—a strange luminous dusk, 
pointed by bright lights. When the car 
finally stopped she made out a long low 
building, melancholy and deserted, on her 
side of the car. Lights and voices directed 
her attention to the other side. Marian 
leaped out despite cramped muscles. The air 
seemed cool. She felt a soft wind fan her hot 
cheek. 

‘“Welcome to Rangle River, Miss Has- 
tings,’? Drake said, from behind her. 
‘*How’d you like the ride ?”’ 

‘*Wonderful, until I gave out... . Oh, 
this is not what I expected.’’ 
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‘‘Supper is about ready. It appears Bates 
dug up a very capable woman. . . . Here’s 
your tent, Miss Hastings. Canvas floor, cot, 
netting, vermin proof—all the luxuries. 
. . . Here’s your wash basin, on this box.’’ 
Drake flashed a light on the several things he 
mentioned. ‘‘ Your baggage is all stacked on 
the porch. Any particular piece you want 
we'll get.”’ 

‘*Where’s Blue?’’ asked Marian, as she 
removed her hat and veil. 

‘‘He’s in the pasture. Glad to get back. 


He’s a range horse all right. . . . Here, use 
this flashlight. I’ve 2 lantern for you that I’ll 
get presently.”’ 


While refreshing herself Marian gazed 
about her, wonderingly, awed. What gigan- 
tic trees! She could not see the tops. A weird 
place, fascinating, almost frightful. 

In a few moments she was called to supper, 
which appeared to be laid on a table set un- 
der a canvas fly. 

‘Lucky there’s no wind, or you’d be eating 
wood,’’ said Drake, holding a canvas chair 
for her. ‘‘Strikes me you’re lucky all 
around.”’ 
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‘‘T told Bates I brought luck to Rangle 
River.”’ 

‘‘Let us hope to God you do,”’ he replied, 
fervently. 

Marian did not eat heartily, but that cer- 
tainly was no fault of the wholesome food 
and clean service. She saw that the dark- 
faced woman, intently Scotch, whom Bates 
called Kate, would fill a very much needed 
place. Drake appeared tired and disinclined 
for conversation. He had a dark haunted 
look. If Marian would have allowed anything 
to dismay her at that moment this would 
have done so. After the meal Marian asked 
Bates if she could walk around a little, to 
stretch her legs. 

‘‘Sure. But don’t go far. And look out for 
Daddy. 2 

‘*Who’s Daddy ?”’ 

‘‘Didn’t Drake tell you? Oh, of course, 
he had no chance.’’ 

Bates did not tell her, either. Marian sup- 
posed Daddy was an aborigine. She strolled 
about in the strange shadows. The fragrance 
of eucalyptus was almost overpowering. But 
it was sweet, dry, invigorating. The long 
gloomy house intrigued her, but she took care 
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to stay away from the sandy ground that was 
difficult to walk upon with her high heels. 
She was afraid of snakes, and some other 
crawling things. Still she bravely persisted 
in her walk, going a little way along the pale 
road. Rustling of leaves and brush sent her 
back to her tent. There was not a bright 
light. Marian identified some bags which 
Jimmy carried for her, and presently she 
was on her knees in her tent, unpacking. 
Jimmy showed her how to turn out the lan- 
tern. 

‘*T’ll fasten the flaps down, so nothing can 
get in,’’ he concluded. 

‘‘Goodness!—Jimmy, are there things 
that’d try to get in?”’ 

Presently Marian went to bed, so tired she 
could only stretch out, and despite the 
strangeness, the mournful wind, the soft 
noises outside, she fell asleep at once, and 
did not awaken until daylight. Then she lay 
there thinking, until the sun cast gold and 
black shadows on her tent. Then she arose, 
put on her slippers, and slipping a dressing- 
gown over her pajamas she unfastened the 
tent flap, and stepped out into what ap- 
peared the most golden and marvelous place 
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in the world. Huge pale barked trees soared 
aloft, the ground was golden sand; a tumble- 
down picturesque old house seemed to greet 
her. Marian had hardly straightened up to 
draw a full breath of joy when a clarion 
voice burst out: ‘‘Haw! Haw: Haw, Hawa- 
hals!!’? She was startled out of herself, and 
resentful. Some Australian laughing at her 
costume! And she turned to look for him 
when a huge grotesque gray shape hopped 
right at her. Marian screamed in fright and 
fled. She heard the thing thumping at her. 
With her heart in her throat she ran, losing 
her slippers. Again that hoarse bellow of a 
laugh sounded, more derisive than before. 
Suddenly Marian came upon Drake, into 
whose arms she ran like a frightened child. 
Shaking, convulsed, breathless she clung to 
him a moment. 

‘“Why Miss Hastings!’’ exclaimed Drake. 
‘*What is it?”’ 

‘‘Oh—some terrible—beast chased—me,”’ 
she panted. 

‘‘Ha! Ha!—It’s only Daddy. .. . Here, 
you rascal, clear out.”’ 

‘Daddy ?”’ faltered Marian. 

‘*Yes, our tame kangaroo. He was your 
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uncle’s favorite. He won’t hurt you. He’s a 
pet.’’ 

“Yes ?—Daddy was a little—precipitate.”’ 
Then Marian realized that Drake was still 
holding her, throbbing, and Marian, in his 
arms, hurriedly disengaged herself, con- 
scious of more than the embarrassment of 
the moment. ‘‘Men—there was some one 
laughed at me—my appearance in these 
things—a horrid loud brazen Haw! Haw! 
Haw! I shall most certainly fire that per- 
son.’’ 

‘“‘That was Jack. He’s sitting just over 
your tent.’”’ 

Marian looked, to see a ludicrous dark 
bird, apparently all head and bill, and at the 
moment it let out that raucous laugh. 

‘‘Australian Kookaburra, our laughing 
jackass,’’ said Drake, smiling at her. 

‘‘So this is my introduction to Rangle 
River!’’ murmured Marian, as she gazed 
through the wide portal of the grove, out into 
the open. ‘‘Mr. Drake, either your apprecia- 
tion of beauty has been atrophied—or else 
you are a monumental liar.’’ 

A first check in the extraordinary favor- 
able impression Marian was getting of 
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Drake succeeded only in disappointing her 
and not alienating her. She divined he had 
some personal reason for wanting to prej- 
udice her against Rangle River, probably to 
precipitate her abandoning it. Marian hur- 
ried through breakfast and then went over 
the place. The old structure, half barn, half 
house, possessed a huge porch, a living-room, 
and another room that could be made most 
comfortable. Bates, who accompanied her, 
was instructed to clean, scrub, paint, and put 
in window screens. Marian elected to live out- 
doors until the work was done and furniture 
installed. She visited the outbuildings, ad- 
vised the demolishing of most of them, the 
levelling of old fences, and elimination of the 
heaps of rubbish. 

‘And this squalid hole—what is this?’’ 
she demanded, indicating a puddle of muddy 
water surrounding plank walks, leading to a 
shaft, from which a pipe projected. 

‘‘We’ve got fine water here, if we can only 
raise it. Costs money.”’ 

‘*How much ?”’ 

‘Matter of a hundred pounds, including 
pipe, and labor.”’ 

‘‘Have that truck driver fetch out what is 
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necessary, and some workmen. Is Drake a 
carpenter ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am, but I’m pretty fair.”’ 

‘All right, Bates. Get things started. I 
want this place cleaned up. Kate and Jimmy 
and I will tackle the barn kitchen first. 
Where’s Drake ?”’ 

‘*He rode off somewhere,’’ replied Bates 
uneasily. Marian did not like the cloud of 
boding glow on his brow. Again she sensed 
something wrong in this situation. 

Marian was strong, athletic, and work was 
no stranger. She set in to help, and that day 
flew by. She had not even had time to walk 
out to the open from which she could gaze 
down into the great yellow and gray break 
in the upland. Sundown was a blessed relief. 
While she lay in her hammock, waiting for 
supper call, she heard horses, and she hur- 
ried out toward the corrals, hoping to see 
Drake, who had been absent all day. In the 
sand Marian’s light step made no sound. She 
came upon Drake and Bates who did not see 
her. Drake was dust laden, his visage dark 
and grim. 

‘‘Black was there, Jim,’’ Drake said, with 
an oath. ‘‘ At Stony Waterway. Had six men, 
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two of them new. Bad eases,’’ and Drake 
shook his lean head gloomily, as he lifted off 
the red saddle. 

‘“Stony Waterway! That close?’’ ejacu- 
lated Bates. ‘‘Dick, some of them will find 
out Miss Hastings is here. What’ll we do?’’ 

‘‘Of course they’ll find out. We can’t help 
Mes 

‘‘Rangle Rim won’t be safe for Marian.”’ 

patellar (7 

‘Tt didn’t take long to fall on us. And 
Dick, I like this girl. She’s a real thorough- 
bred.”’ 

‘‘T’ll say. Good as she is beautiful. Jim, I 
can’t run off and leave her here to the mercy 
of Black and his thieves. And if I stay— 
I-I’ll go mad over her.”’ 

‘*Fine. Go mad. It’ll be good for you. But 
if you even think of deserting her I’ll take a 
pot shot at you.”’ 

“T’ll stay ... But this is tough. Black is 
after me hot. He’s going to raid the Melville 
north herd, now on water, near the line.’’ 

‘* Hell heis! That’s our water.”’ 

‘‘Ves. Black reminded me of that. He 
wants me in with him. I turned him down 
cold. He said I’d better think it over a few 
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days, while he sent some men to Coombs for 
supplies. ”’ 

‘* Dick, they’ll find out about Marian!”’ 

Drake agreed in gloomy silence. He 
turned the horse loose in the corral. Then he 
spoke. ‘‘ Bates, that can’t be helped and it’s 
no matter. What scares me sick is a fear that 
girl will find out about me.”’ 

At this juncture Marian tore herself from 
the spot, and ran along the fence to the sheds, 
arriving breathless at her tent and not sure 
she had not been seen. 

Lying on her cot she was quick to realize 
two devastating facts—that she had fallen 
in love with Drake, and that he was somehow 
connected with this robber Black. The 
shock dismayed Marian. But in the succeed- 
ing few minutes of strife she could not 
wholly lose faith in Drake. It was something 
she felt but could not explain. And she 
decided to carry on her own deception, while 
she undertook to solve this mystery of 
Rangle River. Presently a call for supper 
moved her to freshen up a bit and go to table 
as if nothing had upset her. 

‘‘Drake,’’ she said, easily, as she took her 
seat and looked directly at him, ‘‘do you ex- 
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pect to take orders from me, or come and go 
as you please ?”’ 

‘‘T’m sorry. I should have awakened you. 
I left before sunrise,’’ he replied, hastily. 

‘¢T’d like to have ridden with you. I want to 
see my land ... By the way, neither you 
nor Bates have told me how much stock I 
own.”’ 

‘‘We don’t know. I think there are up- 
wards of two hundred head of horses, rang- 
ing free, of course. And cattle scattered all 
over the station.”’ 

‘‘Two hundred horses! Oh, splendid. Isn’t 
there danger of their being stolen ?”’ 

Drake bent his dark face over his plate 
while Bates replied: ‘‘They are stolen, 
ma’am, whenever any of them gangs want 
some more mounts.”’ 

‘*That will never do.”’ 

‘‘Tt can’t be stopped. Even if we had more 
riders while we scouted one section of the 
range these thieves would ride another.’’ 

‘“Will I ever be able to make a living 
here ?’’ queried Marian, earnestly. 

‘*No,’’ interfered Drake. 

‘‘ Aw, Dick, I wouldn’t say that. It can be 
done, and we will do it. Big herds of cattle 
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and droves of horses aren’t necessary. In 
fact they make it harder.”’ 

Later when alone Marian discounted the 
various unfavorable aspects of the case to 
dwell upon the intimate and romantic issues. 
She could not forget Drake’s face, when he 
told Bates he would go mad over her. That 
haunted Marian. But she fought it, resisted 
it with all her might. From the stress of 
Drake’s emotion, she had grasped that he 
craved her respect, that he wanted to protect 
her, that no matter what he had ever done 
that was bad, he hated it now, and would not 
descend to it again. She conceived the idea 
that if she could save Drake from ruin she 
would go to great lengths to attain more 
land. Yet her good sense kept her combating 
this insidicus imperious love. Despite all the 
consternation and doubt she went to sleep 
happy. 

Next day she proved to be a capricious and 
exacting mistress. She drove Bates at his 
manifold tasks. She attempted things she 
should not have. Drake quarelled with her, 
swore and raged, but all to no avail. Marian 
felt secretly gleeful. 

In the succeeding days, after the other 
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laborers had come, she led Drake a merry 
dance around the place. Jimmy was easily 
persuaded to be her ally, and with his help 
she rode horses she should have ridden. She 
went off alone on long rides, but she knew 
what she was doing and kept sharp watch. 
She was falling desperately in love despite 
herself. Once she got caught in a sand storm, 
but she happened to be close to the house. She 
took refuge in a cave and stayed there for 
hours until the storm subsided. Drake re- 
turned from endless search to find her un- 
saddling her horse, and gayly describing her 
adventures to Jimmy. Drake came up, and 
then they had it hot and heavy. He had 
been horribly frightened for her, so there 
was excuse for his anger. Marian wanted to 
run into his arms, and perhaps that made her 
wilful. 

‘“Who’s boss around here?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘Can’t I ride when and where I 
like? What’s a little sand storm ?”’ 

‘Tf you do that again I’ll quit you,’’ de- 
clared Drake, pale, with pleading eyes. 

Marian was careful about windstorms 
after that. But one afternoon her horse 
stepped in a hole and threw her over his 
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head. She hurt her leg or sprained her ankle 
so badly she could not get back into the 
saddle. And her horse headed for home. In 
half an hour Drake came riding down upon 
her. The situation intrigued her and she 
meant to play up to it. 

He dismounted beside her, anxious and 
chafed. What a worry she must be, Marian 
thought! But he did not seem to be even a 
little mad over her yet. 

‘* Are you hurt ?”’ he asked, sharply. 

‘*T’m nearly killed,’’ moaned Marian. 


‘‘Let me see... . . Move it!—Girl, move 
your leg . . . God, I hope it’s not broken. 
Let me straighten it.’’ . 


“Oww!’’ burst out Marian. ‘‘ You horse 
doctor! There’s nothing broken. I hurt my 
knee, and I guess sprained this ankle... . 
Help me on your horse. You can lead him.’’ 

‘“‘No. This horse is mean. I can’t trust 
him.’’ Drake leaped astride the skittish 
beast, and reached for her. ‘‘Come. Put your 
good foot in the stirrup and—”’ 

‘‘But man I can’t stand on the other,”’ 
protested Marian. 

He lifted her up in front of him and held 
her in the hollow of his left arm. Marian 
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closed her eyes as he started to ride home. 
He carried her easily and she felt thrillingly 
aware of his strength, and the closeness of 
him. Her head lay right on his shoulder. 
Marian opened her eyes presently to look up 
at him. Their glances locked. No doubt the 
glamour of the moment communicated itself 
to them both simultaneously. Suddenly 
Drake bent down to kiss her. His kisses 
stifled her faint utterances, and presently it 
was not embarrassment or pretence that 
made Marian lie back spent and pale, with 
eyes closed. 

Soon they arrived at the house and 
Marian’s tent. Bates and Kate came run- 
ning. Marian was helped down, into her 
rocker. 

‘“What happened ?’’ shouted Bates. 

‘A little sprain, I reckon.’’ 

‘Say! You look like she might be dead. 
. . . Kate, take her boots and stockings. I’ll 
fetch hot water.”’ 

Drake stalked off, leading his horse, and a 
side view of his face gave the perfidious 
Marian a pang. Presently she was resting 
comfortably in her hammock, and she sent 
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Jimmy for Drake. He came at once, as if he 
had expected the summons and was ready 
and glad to be executed. For all Marian’s 
spirit she could not at first meet the fire and 
hopeless gloom of his eyes. She sent Jimmy 
away. 

‘‘Drake. I—You . . . please explain your 
conduct.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t it explain itself?’’ he asked, un- 
easily. 

‘‘No. How did you come to—to insult me 
so outrageously ?”’ she asked, low-voiced. 


‘‘Insult? Good heaven! It wasn’t... . I 
just looked down. There you lay in—my 
arms, It. . . it happened.”’ 7 


‘*TIndeed, it did happen. But how—why ?”’ 

‘*How—Why ?—I don’t know. I suppose a 
man just gives in to such an impulse. But 
this was no insult . . . You lay there, look- 
ing up at me—so lovely! And I just did it.”’ 

‘* Aren’t you going to ask my pardon ?”’ 

‘‘No. I don’t merit that. And I wouldn’t 
ask. Besides I’m not sorry.”’ 

‘‘Not sorry ? Mr. Drake!”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m sorry to distress you. Sorry that 
I’ve ruined myself. But I’m really glad. I 
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think that moment was the only sweet one— 
the only fulfilled one I’ve had since long be- 
fore the war.’’ 

‘Still, if you don’t tell me why—and 
apologize, Iwill. ayourmusty... 7 

‘Vou needn’t say more. [’ll leave in the 
morning. I’ve already told Bates and he 
cursed me for amadman . . . you see, Miss 
Hastings, I fell in love with you at first sight. 
You seemed to come to me like a dream from 
home—from long ago. My life here has been 
hard—and bad too, though I never knew that 
until too late. You are really being my salva- 
tion—in that I must leave Rangle River.’’ 

His lean hawk-like head was lowered, so 
that he could not see Marian as she spoke. 
She overcame much in that moment. 

‘‘Drake, I won’t send you away from 
Rangle River,’’ she said, hurriedly. ‘‘T for- 
give you. It’s not so—so terrible after all. I 
only thoughts 40. 27 

Butl must eo. 

‘*You promised to protect me ?”’ 

“Yes. I did. Lord help me—I never 
guessed you’d need protection from me.”’ 

‘‘Drake, you wouldn’t transgress that way 
again ?”’ 
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that love . . . It has been so lonely here—so 
ghastly. And once I knew sweet pretty girls 
hike you. . . . You’d better let me go.”’ 


‘*No. I ask you to stay—at any risk,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘I begin to feel what it might be 
here. . . . Leave me now, please. I’m tired.’’ 

He appeared overcome with shame and 
gratitude, and some wandering emotion she 
could not define; and with a bow, and inco- 
herent word he left her. In the first flush of 
the succeeding moments, so full and tumul- 
tuous, Marian felt that she could not have 
yearned for more. She revelled in her dream 
and wanted it to last. 

Next day she was able to go about, Pie 
ing with a stick. Drake, with his laborers, 
struck a goodly vein of water that gushed out 
like a brook. Bates was exuberant. He had 
always claimed a stream of water had run 
underground there, and had been choked or 
clogged to prevent it surfacing. If they had 
struck gold Drake could not have been more 
intense and exultant. From the conversation 
of the men Marian gathered that if this 
water was permanent it would make Rangle 
River the best station in that region. 
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‘‘T tell you, it’s Rangle River itself,’’ de- 
clared Bates. 

‘‘Mebbe. ... But itll ruin us anyway. 
What made this place possible for ws was its 
worthlessness. Black will run us off or the 
Melvilles will take it away from us.”’ 

‘Dick, you didn’t used to be so pessimis- 
tic,’? growled Bates. But he too was con- 
cerned. 

Before the day was done the debris had 
been cleared out of the water hole, leaving a 
fine big pool that poured down into the rocky 
cut below. Birds and cattle and horses lined 
up along its course. 

At supper Drake had relapsed into his 
taciturn self. Marian had to make a direct 
question to get a word out of him. Bates had 
told him they expected Black’s men back 
from town, and awaited them with apprehen- 
sion. It added to Marian’s fears to make an 
observation—Drake had a big gun in his 
belt. Jimmy told her presently that Drake 
had been keeping Blue tied up out in a thick 
grove, and it had been Jimmy’s job to watch 
him. 

Another day came, with most of the work- 
men gone. The house would soon be ready for 
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Marian to go into. She looked forward with 
keen interest to fixing up her two rooms and 
porch, after her own idea of comfort. 

Her Kookaburra, which she had re- 
christened Jack, still regarded all her ven- 
tures with his raucous guffaw, if not actual 
unfriendliness. But Daddy was friendliness 
itself. In fact he was still too abrupt for 
Marian’s nerves. However she played with 
him. 

That morning when Bates announced the 
living room was ready for furnishing 
Marian went in to see. It still smelled of 
fresh paint. She decided to go on with the 
furnishing, but to sleep out yet a little while. 
She had grown to like the tent under the big 
trees. 

At the outside wall of this room ran a log 
the whole length and evidently served as a 
foundation. While chasing a lizard with her 
broom Marian accidentally knocked against 
the log. To her surprise a piece fell out, like a 
lid sliding off. It disclosed a long hollow un- 
der the log, filled with little canvas sacks. 
‘Well! What are these?’’ soliloquized 
Marian, puzzled, and she knelt down to feel 
of one. It was full of something hard. She 
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opened it. Gold dust! In a flash Marian 
divined that these bags were full of gold. 
With hands so shaky she could scarcely use 
them she put the lid back. It fitted perfectly. 
She could not see the crevice. Then she gazed 
furtively about. No one had been near at the 
moment. Bates and Jimmy were uncovering 
things out in the porch. Marian went out, 
and she divined with her quick intuitiveness 
that Bates could not have known the gold 
was there and have concealed his knowledge 
from her. That gold had been Dan Hastings’ 
fortune, packed from the gold fields. Marian 
had heard of such a romance when she was a 
girl. 

It so happened that the corner where this 
gold was hidden was the one where Marian 
intended to put her bed. She had Jimmy 
carry the several pieces in, and she, very 
carefully, helped him put it up. Then the 
mattress went on. After that she breathed 
freer. She instructed them to carry the 
heavy pieces of furniture in and put them 
anywhere. The rugs they could spread on 
the floor. After that she went out to lie in the 
hammock and think. She could scarcely be- 
lieve her senses. But here the gold was, dull 
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glittering heavy grains! And she slid it all 
back into the pocket. 

She had come straight to the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow and she was so ex- 
ultant that she could not think at all. Bates 
came out mopping his brow. ‘‘It’s all inside 
now, ma’am, ready for you.”’ 

‘*Call me Marian. Am I an old lady to be 
spoken to as ma’am 2”’ 

‘‘Excuse me, Marian—and thanks. Well, 
with the workmen all gone it feels like home 
again!”’ 

‘* Bates, I never asked you about it, though 
I often wondered. Did Uncle Dan buy this 
property ?”’ . 

“‘He did that. And got it for nothing. But 
that was twenty years ago.”’ 

‘Has it ever been surveyed ?”’ 

‘‘Tt was blazed. I can show you the line any 
day.”’ 

‘One hundred miles square! Incredible. 
Ten thousand square miles.”’ 

‘‘Nothing to wonder at here in Australia. 
Why, the Melville Station is half again as 
large. Our place, however, is mostly rough 
country. The timber will be worth a pretty 
good sum, if ever the time comes when it 
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ean be marketed. But I’ll tell you, Marian, 
this spring of fine water makes Rangle a 
different proposition.”’ 

‘‘T should think so. Oh, the luck we have! 
... Tell me, Bates, did Uncle Dan come 
here without money ?”’ 

‘Say, I’ll let you in on a secret that even 
Drake doesn’t know,’’ interrupted Bates, 
bending low. ‘‘Old Dan buried a fortune in 
gold on this place. He never told me where. 
When he lay dying he tried to, but too late! 
I’ve hunted for that gold all these years.”’ 

‘Did this outlaw Black ever suspect it?”’ 

‘‘T’ve often thought he did, and been 
afraid he might have found the gold. Black 
always has money. He goes to Sydney and 
Melbourne to play the races. . . Did I ever 
tell you that Dan lived down here in Stony 
Way before he built this house? But the 
water went dry and he moved up here. Then 
this water failed, too. Strange!—Well, 
Black lived up Stony Way a long while. Dan 
couldn’t drive him out.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s a wonderful story.’’ 

‘‘Hello. Horses!—By gum, I’ll bet that’s 
the crew Drake has been expecting. Better 
get out of sight, ma’—Marian.”’ 
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But Marian lay still listening to the thud 
of hoofs on the soft sand. Presently she 
heard hard eries, then a long rolling yell. 
Drake appeared striding up from the cor- 
rals. He waved Bates on and made for 
Marian. His tawny hair stood up like a 
mane; his eyes flared. His dark skin was 
actually pale. 

‘‘Get in your tent,’’ he ordered, peremp- 
torily. 

‘*T’ll not do anything of the kind.”’ 

‘*Yes you will.”’ 

‘*T want to see this Black.’’ 

‘*Must I pack you into your tent ?’’ he de- 
manded, grimly, gazing down at her. Marian 
trembled she knew not from what. 

‘‘Don’t you touch me!”’ 

But he lifted her, as if she had been a sack, 
and carried her into her tent to drop her un- 
gently upon her cot. Marian was so furious 
and scared that she could not speak. She 
kicked at him viciously. 

‘*You stay in here till I let you out,’’ he 
concluded, and went out to tie the flaps tight. 
And at the moment Jack burst out up- 
roariously : ‘‘Haw! Haw! Haww!”’ 

Marian lay back to relax, thinking that 
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Drake must know what was best for her. 
There was no doubt about his force. Her arm 
and leg ached where he had grasped them to 
carry her in. And Marian had almost broken 
her toe kicking him. 

‘“‘The man is iron,’’ she said, darkly. ‘‘I 
should have been reasonable. He’s 
frightened for me—for my safety.”’ 

And that conviction held the restless girl 
quiet for a while. At length, however, her 
curiosity and resentment got the best of her, 
and she arose to peer out the screened 
window of her tent, and then through the 
front flap. She could not see anyone. The 
place appeared deserted. But there were 
sounds to prove the contrary. If not sounds 
of revelry they were close to it. Pondering 
the situation Marian concluded that no mat- 
ter how irksome, she should stay in her tent 
until Drake came to reassure her. 

He did not come, and the hours wore away. 
Sometime in the afternoon she heard soft 
footfalls and then a low voice calling at her 
door. 

‘*Yes. I’m here. Is that you, Jimmy 2”’ 

He unfastened the lower strings and 
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crawled in. Marian had sat up with a start. 

‘‘Drake sent me to tell you to have pa- 
tience,’’ the boy whispered. ‘‘He reckons 
they’ll leave soon.”’ 

‘“Who are they—and what’s been going 
on?”’ 

‘*A lot, ma’am. But I couldn’t see or hear 
it all. Nine men in all. Black wasn’t with 
them. I’ve seen him. Big hard-faced man, 
black as his name. They ate this morning, 
and then some of them slept, then they 
gambled. More than one of the gang sort of 
started over this way, but Spencer called 
them back. He had the gang under him.”’ 

‘*What was he like?’’ queried Marian. 

‘“Voung, snappy kind of man. Like a wolf. 
And cold. He didn’t drink. It was plain he 
was set to get something out of Drake. And 
just now it come about that I found out. 
Spencer drew Drake aside, and over by the 
big wood-pile, on top of which I was hidden. 
And I heard something like this talk. 

‘‘Drake, we’ve got over a hundred head of 
Rangle horns corralled down at Stony,”’ 
Spencer said. ‘‘We’re to drive them off this 
station. That’s a deal for us men. But Black 
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wants your blue roan. He’s gone to Sydney. 
Expects to be back in two weeks. He aims to 
train Blue and enter him in the sweepstakes 
at Sydney.’’ 

‘‘T can’t let Black have the colt,’’ Drake 
replied. ‘‘He’s not mine to sell or give.”’ 

‘‘Black doesn’t count on that. He said to 
tell you he’d let you out of the Melville raid, 
and that you’d be getting off cheap.’’ 

‘*T told him I’d not consider any of his de- 
mands.”’ 

‘‘He admits that. But he’s allowing you 
time to consider. Give me the colt, or else 
take the consequences.’’ 

‘* And what are they ?”’ 

‘*My orders are to drive the herd of horses 
up here and wait for Black.”’ 

‘*Here!”’ 

‘“Yes. We’re to make ourselves at home. 
Black wasn’t curious about Miss Hastings. 
But I am and I’d like to have a go at her.”’ 

‘‘Drake walked up and down, his head 
bent. Finally he said, ‘What guarantee have 
I you’ll not do that if I give up Blue ?”’ 

‘*Spencer laughed kind of hard and said 
Drake would have to take a chance on that.’’ 
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‘*You’ll steal half the Rangle horses, and 
Black forces me to let Blue go ?”’ 

‘‘Drake, I don’t mind helping you out. 
Black is about through with this Rangle 
hideout. He can’t find the gold—”’ 

‘What gold ?’’ 

‘“The gold old Hastings buried somewhere 
at Stony Gap. Hadn’t you heard of that?’ 

‘‘No. Does Bates have any knowledge of 
ie i 

‘‘Black says Jim has been hunting that 
gold for years. Anyway Black is about done 
here. He will be after the big Melville raid. 
My tip to you is this. Give Blue up. Come in 
on the Melville raid, and then shake this 
Rangle country.”’ 

‘‘Give me an hour to think it over,’’ said 
Drake. 

They left then and pretty soon I heard 
Drake calling me. I slipped down without 
him seeing me. Then he told me to tell you to 
have patience—that they’d be gone soon.’’ 

‘‘Jimmy! He’s going to give in?”’ cried 
Marian. 

‘‘Ma’am, I don’t know. He appeared 
pretty white and quiet. I don’t believe he’s 
the kind of a man to give in.”’ 
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‘Ts he a—a horse thief?’’ whispered 
Marian. 

‘‘T don’t believe it,’? declared Jimmy, 
stoutly. 

‘‘Oh, I’m afraid .. . there’s something 
wrong here.”’ 

Jimmy hung his head in silence. He knew 
that too. And into that distant silence rang a 
heavy gun-shot. Jimmy leaped up off the 
tent-floor, his eyes big and startled. 

‘Dick shot him. I knew that’s what he was 
thinking about.’’ 

‘DUGelbamight tbe that -icka. st. ral. 
tered Marian, with a pang in her breast. 
‘‘Run—run out—and see, Jimmy.”’ 

The lad bolted and Marian fell back upon 
her cot a prey to fear and anguish. She knew 
then that she loved Drake. Her ears stirred 
to a medley of shouts pierced by a stentorian 
voice in command. She recognized that voice 
and her heart lifted with a wild leap. These 
sounds ceased, to be followed by a thud of 
hoofs. Trembling Marian lay there, trying 
to piece out of what she had heard some 
fragment of fact. Then it seemed that voices 
rose again, and a concerted movement of 
hoofs. From the tent window Marian saw 
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pack-horses, hastily packed, bobbing away 
under the trees, driven by dark riders in a 
hurry. Still she could not be certain about 
the shooting. But hardened characters like 
these would not be liable to depart hastily 
after shooting a man. They had been driven. 
Then Jimmy’s flying footsteps roused 
Marian. The lad stuck a pale little face be- 
tween the flaps. 

‘“You’re not supposed—to know,’’ he 
panted. ‘‘ Dick’d beat me—if he found—out. 
... Dick shot that—horse thief, Miss 
Marian ... killed him dead. ... Bates and 
Dick are digging his grave—right now. They 
were quarrelling—Bates excited and hot— 
Dick cool and grim. I heard enough. I 
figured it out when Jim said: ‘Good job, 
Dick, but why the hell did it take you so 
long?’ and Dick said: ‘Save your breath. 
Let’s get this job over.’ .. . ‘By God. You 
withheld your hand when that thief Spencer 
tried to rob us blind. But when he jeered at 
you—said you were in love with your boss— 
and that he’d come back to beat you to her— 
then you knocked him down. And when he 
reached for a gun you shot him!”’ 

‘*Will you shut up!’’ cracked out Drake. 
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‘‘Do you have to blab like an old woman? We 
don’t want her to find it out... . Jimmy, 
T’ll skin you alive if you tell!”’ . . . ‘‘ Well, 
Miss, you bet I promised I wouldn’t. Don’t 
you give me away.”’ 

With that he bobbed out and ran away. 
This time when Marian fell back upon her 
cot it was with conflicting emotions. The 
period however was scarcely long enough for 
her to compose herself before Drake arrived 
at the tent. 

‘*Marian,”’ he called. His voice had a cool 
ring. 

‘*Yes. I’m here.”’ 

‘*Wonderful to see. I didn’t expect to find 
you,’’ he said, and swept open the flaps with 
a strong hand. He gazed down upon her. 
Marian had a sense of something surpris- 
ingly comforting in his presence. 

‘“What are you so white about?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘*Am I—white?”’ she faltered, with a little 
laugh. 

‘“You are. Has Jimmy been here ?’’ 

‘Once. He told me you said they’d be gone 
presently.”’ 
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‘“Then what were you frightened about ?”’ 
he queried. 

‘*T guess—I haven’t gotten over the rough 
way you treated me. And then I heard voices. 
The suspense was great. . . And that shot.”’ 

‘Oh, that? Just a gunshot. Nobody hurt. 
... You may come out now. I’m sorry 
you’ve been confined so long. I guess we can 
feel safe for a while. I drove those fellows 
away. Black will bother us when he comes 
back.”’ 

With that Drake left Marian. It was grow- 
ing late in the afternoon. She busied herself 
about her tent until called to supper. Drake 
was conspicuous by his absence. Bates did 
not seem natural. But Jimmy was lively and 
vivacious, still under a spell of excitement. 
Marian did not sleep well that night. 

Next day she moved into the house, and 
that task took most of the day. Drake was 
about, the same as usual, except more solici- 
tous for her. Marian found that the comfort 
of her rooms, with all her possessions at 
hand, her desk, books, and neglected cor- 
respondence to attend to, gave her a feel of 
home she had not felt there before. 
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One morning she heard a car droning up 
the sandy road. She ran out on the porch. 
Drake was off somewhere with Jimmy. But 
Bates met the car in the yard. The young 
placid man who stepped out Marian recog- 
nized as the Melville she had seen Drake en- 
countering at the race. There was another 
man in the car and Bates addressed him in a 
manner far from welcoming. 

‘*Bates,’’ called Marian, ‘‘who are those 
men and what do they want ?’’ 

Then Melville wheeled to see her. Certain 
it was that he appeared greatly astonished. 

‘*Who is that ?’’ he asked Bates. 

‘*Tt’s Miss Hastings.”’ 

‘‘But they told me she was—was—well 
certainly not what I see.’’ And with that he 
approached Marian with a quick eager step. 
She answered his greeting politely and 
coldly. 

‘“You know me?’’ he queried, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘No. I merely recognized you. I was 
present at the race track that day you tried 
to buy Blue from Drake.”’ 

That visibly annoyed Melville. But he 
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threw it off, evidently determined to make 
friends with her. 

‘*Aren’t you going to ask me in?”’ 

‘I’m quite busy. Bates will talk to you.’’ 

‘*But I want to talk to you.’’ He sat down 
on the steps. ‘‘ What an improvement you’ve 
made in this tumble-down place. I was here 
once. It’s really most attractive. And your 
porch—very comfortable indeed. Evidently 
you’ve spent a lot of money ?”’ 

‘*Not very much,’’ she replied, and did not 
give him much satisfaction for his keen 
queries. Marian noted that the possibility of 
her possessing means had interested him as 
much as her youth and comeliness. 

‘Don’t I hear running water ?’’ he asked, 
suddenly. 

Marian pointed through the trees to the 
shining fountainhead. 

‘*What!—Rangle Rim burst out again ?”’ 
he cried, and rushed off toward the great 
spring. Marian watched him, wondering at 
his excitement. She rather hoped Drake 
would return. She was curious about Mel- 
ville’s visit. The large man talking to Bates 
bent curious eyes after her. Presently Mel- 
ville returned to the porch. 
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‘‘Magnificent! That water changes the 
status of Rangle River.”’ 

‘“Yes. We have grasped that.”’ 

‘‘Miss Hastings, our station is holding 
eight hundred thousand head of stock. But 
water is scarce. Would you consider joining 
with us—on equal shares 2”’ 

‘No, thanks. I prefer to go it alone.’’ 

‘*But you have no stock. Only some wild 
herds of cattle and horses. If you are poor 
you can’t run this place. With us you’d be 
half owner of the finest station in Aus- 
tralia.”’ 

‘‘T’ll have a go at running my place, in a 
modest way.’’ 

‘‘This water will stir up complications. 
Your line is in doubt. There are other rea- 
sons, too, why it’d be wise for you to come in 
with us.”’ 

‘* For instance ?”’ 

‘*This man Drake. . .”’ 

‘‘Mr. Melville, I am not interested in 
range gossip. Please excuse me.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s not gossip. Drake is a horse-thief.”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t advise you to tell him that to 
his face.”’ 


‘‘T came out here. . . . But, Miss Hast- 
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ings, Il] let it go this time. You will listen to 
reason. I must consult my brother. I’ll go to 
Sydney and fetch him here. This is a serious 
situation, as well as a marvelous oppor- 
tunity. Pray forgive my intrusion.”’ 

He bowed and left her. Entering the car he 
drove away. Then Bates plodded slowly up 
to where Marian stood, watching the car dis- 
appear. 

‘‘Bates, that man had something in his 
mind when he came here, and he changed 
te 

‘*VYes, Marian. After seeing you. He was 
flabber-gasted. Well, you do look uncommon 
pretty today.’’ 7 

‘*What’d he come for ?”’ 

‘*T think he had an idea he could arrest 
Drake. But he couldn’t—not out here—with 
no constable.”’ 

‘‘He said Drake is a horse-thief.’’ 

‘““That’s a lie, Marian.”’ 

‘‘But what’s all this mystery? Is Dick 
guilty of any-anything ?”’ 

‘‘Marian, he’s guilty in a way, but ab- 
solutely innocent.”’ 

‘‘Thank heaven for that last. But how can 
that be ?”’ 
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‘‘T wanted to tell you. But he wouldn’t let 
me. You get it out of him.’’ 

‘“Melville was dazzled by our water. He 
offered to throw the Melville Station in with 
mine, share and share alike.”’ 

‘‘A big offer, Marian,’’ said Bates, im- 
pressed. ‘‘With our water and their stock— 
and their riders to drive out these robbers— 
we’d have a proposition second to none in 
Australia.”’ 

‘*T refused him.”’ 

‘*Well, he’ll be back. And like as not he’ll 
want to throw himself in the bargain.”’ 

Days passed. Drake appeared to avoid 
Marian after the Melville incident. And he 
looked dark and sad. Marian waited for she 
knew not what, unless it was to give in to her 
heart. 

About a week later Drake and Jimmy re- 
turned from a ride down the river way. They 
not only did not get to the end of the flat, but 
could not even see it. Dusk had fallen. There 
were no lights. Drake called. The house- 
keeper Kate answered from a shed, where 
she had been barred in. Black, with some of 
his men, had come along. The woman was 
terribly frightened. She did not know what 
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had happened to Bates and Marian. 
Jimmy’s shrill yell proclaimed some dis- 
covery. Drake ran to find Bates tied to a post. 
He choked with rage when Drake cut him 
free. 

‘*Black, with four men. They ransacked 
the house—carried Marian off.’’ 

‘*How long ago 2’’ 

‘‘Not half an hour. Going to Stony Way, 
where Black expects Spencer’s gang with a 
raid of stock from Melville’s.”’ 

‘‘Jimmy, get fresh horses,’ ordered 
Drake. ‘‘Bates,. get the rifles—plenty of 
shells, water bags. We’ll beat Black to Stony 
Way.”’ . 

In short order the three were mounted, 
riding down the river. Drake led over a 
devious and rough trail until late in the 
night. Above Stony Way they tied their 
horses and glided down to the gray stone 
house. No lights, no horses, no camp! Neither 
Black nor Spencer’s gang had arrived. 
Drake and his allies went into the stone 
house and hid until daylight. 

Shortly after that a line of horses bobbed 
down out of the trees. The pack-animals 
were in the fore. 
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“They’ll unpack there by the water,”’ 
whispered Drake. ‘‘But Black will drag 
Marian in here. Spread out now. Don’t shoot 
till I’ve got her safe. You might hit her.”’ 

Presently Black could be heard cursing 
Spencer for not being there. His men were 
quiet. They halted to get off. Daylight had 
come. Black approached the open door, 
dragging Marian. She was white and weak, 
her flimsy summer dress torn and dis- 
ordered. Her arms were tied behind her 
back. Black had hold of her, one arm around 
her shoulders, and he half carried her in. 

‘*T’ll break you, my lady, before. .. .”’ 

Drake did not dare shoot. He leaped up to 
strike at Black’s shaggy head. The blow 
glanced, felling Black, who dragged Marian 
down with him. Drake pulled her loose, 
which effort helped Black upon his feet. 
And he swiftly closed with Drake. In that 
first violent wrench Drake’s gun was 
knocked from his hand. 

A terrific struggle ensued. Drake heard 
Bates shooting rapidly with his rifle, while 
Jimmy darted screaming around the 
wrestlers, trying to find a chance to shoot. 
Black was far heavier than Drake and more 
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powerful. At length he came up on top of 
Drake and was jerking a hand for a weapon 
when Jimmy shot him in the head. Black fell 
over upon Drake, who had to wriggle to get 
out from under. Marian had fainted. Bates 
came in with smoking rifle, and hard com- 
pressed lips. 

‘‘One got away crippled—on his horse.’’ 

‘‘Good. It—worked,’’ panted Drake. 
‘* Jimmy, run for water.”’ 

They brought Marian to. She sat up wild- 
eyed and dishevelled, clinging to Drake. 

‘*Ts he—dead ?”’ 

‘‘Rather. And three more. Only one got 
away.”’ . 

‘*Dick—did you kill him ?”’ 

“Sorry. I tried to. But Jimmy gets that 
Creuina), . Vlarian are you ¥.4did he...” 

‘‘T’m unharmed. But he was brutal. About 
tore me to pieces. Look at that bruise—and 
inate ess Uenh’ 

‘‘Don’t look at him.”’ 

‘‘Boss’”’ interfered Jimmy, ‘‘when I ran 
after the water I saw cattle way down the 
creek. Driven, sir. It’s the raid comin’.’’ 

‘So!’ exclaimed Drake, helping Marian 
up. ‘‘Bates, search Black. You and Jimmy 
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follow me up to the horses. We’ll hide and 
have a go at Spencer’s gang... . Marian, 
I'll earry you.”’ 

‘But I can walk.’’ 

‘‘Come then.”’ 

He helped her climb the bank to the line of 
trees. There under cover they saw a herd of 
cattle straggling up the wide creek bed 
driven by riders on each side and behind. 

‘CA thousand head!’’ whispered Drake. 
‘“The nerve of these thieves!—We’ll make it 
hot for them.’’ 

‘*Dick, this looks like the end of Black’s 
gang.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s the end of Black, anyway.’’ 

In due course the thieves, nine in number, 
rode unsuspectingly into range. After the 
first shots which accounted for two of the 
gang, there ensued a short, sharp conflict, 
wholly in favor of the hidden attackers. It 
was over almost as soon as it had begun. 

‘*Poor shooting,’’ complained Bates, bit- 
terly. ‘‘I saw three of them ride away.”’ 

‘“Now what’ll we do?” asked Jimmy, 
fiercely. 

‘“We won’t risk any shots from those fel- 
lows who escaped.’’ 
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‘*T reckon they’ll ride off the Station.”’ 

‘*We can come back tomorrow. . . . Let’s 
go. My horse will carry double. Come on, 
Marian. It’s over, except the hard ride 
back.”’ 

Drake led off, carrying Marian as he had 
once before. Only this time her eyes were on 
him, with a look he could not need twice. 

‘*Dick, I’m grateful. You saved me,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ And this isn’t such a—a hard 
ride.’’ 

They reached home by now, and by dinner 
time Marian, except for sundry bruises, and 
a queer suspended exalted mood, was herself 
again. / 

On the following day Drake sent Jimmy 
to Coombs in the car, to report the happen- 
ing and to have some official come out to 
verify. Jimmy must have driven the car that 
day or he had ridden Blue, because before 
nightfall he was back accompanied by two 
ears full of men. Next day Drake led them 
down to Stony Way. 

When in another day their visitors had 
departed, and with every reason for Drake 
to feel happy he appeared darker and 
sterner than ever. Marian at length ap- 
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proached him, after .a short satisfactory 
word with Bates. 

‘“Dick, why so strange—so hard?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I think we are fortunate. You saved 
me, Dick .. . and doesn’t this clear away 
that shadow ?”’ 

‘‘T guess so, that one. But there’s a worse 
one.”’ 

‘*What!’’ 

‘‘Gossip that you’re living with me out 
here.”’ 

‘Nonsense. We have Kate, and Bates, be- 
sides Jimmy.”’ 

‘‘No matter. It mustn’t go on. I suspect 
Melville.”’ 

‘Tf it doesn’t worry me why should it 
you?”’ 

‘*Listen, darling,’’ he said, and the tender 
epithet, the look and tone of him, quite over- 
came Marian. ‘‘Are you absolutely deter- 
mined to stay here? Live here ?’’ 

‘‘T am. I’m going to be happy—and pros- 
perous, too.”’ 

‘Very well. But I will not stay unless you 
marry me.”’ 

‘*Dick!—Won’t that be failing me?”’ 
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‘‘Listen, Marian. It won’t do. All young 
women are married out here. . . . I told you 
once how I felt toward you. ... Well, if 
you have no ties, if you really are a poor girl 
who saved, perhaps borrowed enough to 
come out here—why marry me, and I[’ll 
make a go of it somehow. Of course I mean 
you—wife in name only—until you care for 


me a little.... Do you think you ever 
could ?”’ 

‘It’s not beyond the bounds of possibi- 
hity.”* 


‘*Then—Marian—will you ?”’ 

“*T think I'll accept, Dick.’’ 

‘‘When?’’ he cried, gripping her hands. 

‘*Oh, it needn’t be soon.’’ 

‘‘Ves it need be. I must stop this gossip.”’ 

‘‘Very well, then, the first time we go to 
town.”’ 

“That might not be soon.”’ 

‘‘T promise—pretty soon... And now 
have you anything more to tell me?”’ 

‘“Yes. And it’ll be short and sweet. I was 
invalided home the last year of the war. Got 
well, or they thought so. But it seems I 
wasn’t. I went out of my head. And when I 
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came to my senses again I was here on the 
range—one of Black’s men. I had helped 
him steal cattle and horses, so he claimed. 
But I never did it consciously. And I left 
him to come here with Bates.”’ 

‘‘So that is it?’? mused Marian, deeply 
touched. 

‘‘T believe you, Dick. Let us forget that 
dark shadow, and pray it never comes 
again.”’ 

‘‘Marian, you are splendid,’’ he ended, 
and kissing her hand he strode away. 

The:succeeding days for Marian revolved 
around one sole heart-throbbing question— 
how soon would she surrender and ride in to 
Coombs to marry Drake? More and more she 
wanted to. Yet she toyed with happiness. She 
had a reluctance to be true to herself. 

The days grew hotter, and during the 
windy hours a fine sandy dust permeated 
everything. She rested then, and if she did 
not sleep she thought and dreamed herself 
nearer to capitulation. 

She was not asleep, however, one. day when 
Drake’s voice, strangely different, disrupted 
her reverie. She answered, wondering what 
had happened. 
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‘‘Visitors, Miss Hastings,’’ added Drake. 

‘From where ?”’ 

‘Melville Station—and England,’’ rang 
out Drake. 

“England!’’ Slipperless Marian ran out 
on the porch. Drake stood at the steps, stand- 
ing tall and straight, white to the lips. Musi- 
cal voices of women, in gay laughter and 
speech, petrified Marian. She saw a group 
behind Drake, emerging from behind the 
low firs. A tall girl, stylish, beloved, ap- 
peared strangely familiar. Then Marian, 
with a violent start, recognized her. Blanch 
Maitland! A friend—a friend of her friends 
in London, though not close, yet she was one 
Marian would have been glad to see, had she 
not been pretending. 

“You runaway darling,’’ cried Blanch, 
gayly, and rushed up the steps. Marian met 
her embrace heartily. Blanch reeked of 
London and home. Then Mrs. Maitland came 
up. 
‘Of all wonderful happenings and 
places!’’ she ejaculated, in a high-pitched 
voice. ‘‘Marian, I rejoice to find you. Yes, 
indeed, we heard of you in Sydney. Traced 
you to Melville Station. And here we are.”’ 
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‘“‘T’m amazed—but glad, really,’’ replied 
Marian, remorsefully and awfully aware of 
Drake standing there like a stallion. 

‘How perfectly stunning you look!’ 
babbled Blanch. ‘‘ All gold tan. . . . Marian, 
you must remember Eleanor Starett. She 
has met you.”’ 

‘*Ves indeed, I do.”’ 

And then Marian was being introduced to 
the elder Melville, a typical English type. 

‘‘Delighted to meet you,’’ he said. ‘‘My 
brother’s raving seems justified. But he 
didn’t know who you were.”’ 

‘‘So I am unearthed,’’ laughed Marian. 

The younger Melville approached from 
behind. The light on his sunburned face was 
satirical if not resentful. He made a pro- 
found bow before Marian. 

‘‘Tt was a capital joke. To take us in as you 
did! The school teacher who saved her money 
to come out to Australia!”’ 

‘‘No. I said I’d been a clerk,’’ declared 
Marian, joining in the laugh at her expense. 

Melville turned a sardonic smile upon 
Drake, who had gradually stepped to the 
side. 
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‘Drake, you must have heard that Rangle 
River had been left to one of the richest girls 
in England.”’ 

‘‘No I had not,’’ replied Drake, haltingly. 

‘*You hear it now, then.’’ 

Drake gave Marian a dark questioning 
glance that seemed to pierce her like a 
dagger. Then wheeling he strode off. And 
Marian, if not the others, knew he was leav- 
ing. She asked her guests up on the porch. 
‘*Please make yourselves comfortable. I’ll 
have my housekeeper fetch tea.’’ Marian 
stopped at Kate’s tent only long enough to 
order the tea made. Farther on she en- 
countered Bates, who told her she had played 
hell. 

‘Oh, Jim!—Where is Dick ?”’ 

‘¢You better hurry, Marian Hastings.”’ 

Marian ran in the mud, losing her slippers. 
She came upon Drake at the corral, where he 
was leading Blue out to the saddlerack. 

‘‘Dick! What are you doing ?’’ she panted. 

He bent terrible eyes upon her. 

‘“What do you think? I’m stealing Blue. 
I’m on my way—a real thief at last. And you 
made me one.”’ 
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‘“You can’t steal Blue.”’ 

‘“Can’t 1? Watch me. And keep out of my 
way, Miss Hastings.’’ 

‘“You can’t—because long ago I gave Blue 
COW Olina . 

‘“‘You did? Fine! But no matter. I never 
knew. And I’m stealing him.’’ 

Marian got hold of his swift hands, and 
clung to them so desperately that he would 
have thrown her had he persisted. Her touch 
had some subduing effect on the man. 

‘‘Let go, Marian. It’s all hopeless. Why 
didn’t you tell me? You liar!’’ 

‘*Dick, it was only in fun, at first, just a 
romantic idea.”’ 

‘‘But are you rich? Was that fool just 
talking ?”’ 

‘*He was raving. I’m not one of the richest 
girls in England,’’ she protested. 

‘But are you rich at all?’’ he demanded. 

‘Yes. I’m sorry. . . . I meant to tell you. 
Only there was a reason.”’ 

‘‘Oh, to fool me that way! When I loved 
you, trusted you!’’ 

He dropped the saddle to the dust. 
Marian’s spirit soared, as she sensed her 
power over him. She felt it. She saw it in his 
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eyes so black with passion and reproach. She 
slipped her hands up his arms, clung to him, 
meaning not to let go now. 

‘Listen, Dick. Listen to my reason,’’ she 
pleaded. 

‘‘No. You played with me. You’d never 
have married me.’’ 

““T will!’ she cried, eloquently. And at 
that a violent shock ran through him. 

‘You will not. I wouldn’t marry you 
now,’’ he declared, passionately. 

‘‘Very well. Jilt me if you can! But give 
me back what you took from me.’’ 

‘“¢T have taken nothing, Marian Hastings.”’ 

‘‘TIndeed you—have,’’ she flashed, and 
threw her arms around his neck. ‘‘Give me 
back—my kisses.... Take your own— 
again.”’ 
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THE KIDNAPPING 
OF COLLIE YOUNGER 


It was Collie Younger who dared the picnic 
gang to go in swimming. This girl from 
Texas had been the gayest and the wildest of 
last June’s graduates of Hazelton Normal 
College; and as on many former occasions, 
her audacity had been infectious. But de- 
spite the warm September sun the water of 
Canyon Creek would be icy. Frost had long 
since come to tinge the oaks and aspens of 
that high Arizona altitude. It was one thing 
to bask in the golden sunshine and gaze into 
the amber water, which reflected: the red 
walls, the fringed ledges, the colored syca- 
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more leaves floating down, and quite an- 
other to plunge into it. 

‘“You’re a lot of daid ones,’’ taunted 
Collie, with a shake of her bright head. ‘‘ This 
picnic is a flop. The boys are playing poker. 
It’s hot down heah. Me for a swim!”’ 

‘But, Collie, we did not bring any bathing 
suits,’’ remonstrated Sara Brecken. 

‘We don’t need any.’’ 

‘*Vou wouldn’t—”’ 

‘‘Shore I would—if we went up the creek 
in the shade. But it’s nice and sunny heah. 
We can keep something on and dry off 
pronto.”’ 

“‘T’m for it,’’ cried Helen Bender, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘ Anything to shock these boys 
out of their poker game!”’ 

That settled the argument. Sara reluc- 
tantly followed her six companions down off 
the green bench to the huge rocks that lined 
the shore. Collie was the first to emerge from 
behind them into the open. 

Roddy Brecken, who never had any money 
to gamble with and no luck besides, sat 
watching the red-sided trout shining in the 
crystal water. Espying Collie in her scant 
attire and slim allurement he drew up with a 
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start and a sharp breath. He had never seen 
such an apparition. In town, the couple of 
times he had encountered her since his re- 
turn to Hazelton, she had appeared a pretty 
girl in a crowd of prettier ones. But this was 
different. Half naked, she was not so small; 
her form had more roundness than any one 
would have guessed; her graceful arms and 
legs held a warm tint of fading tan; and as 
she gingerly stuck a small foot into the 
water she leaped up with a shriek and a toss 
of her shining curls. Then, at the bantering 
of the girls emerging from behind the rocks, 
Collie daringly dove into the pool. She 
bobbed up splashing and blowing, to call out 
in a half-strangled voice: ‘‘Come—on in. 
... Water’s—great.”’ 

Roddy had arisen to make tracks away 
from there, as soon as he could unrivet his 
feet. But his retreat was checked by the 
spectacle of the six girls hurrying over the 
rocks. It appeared to Roddy that his gaze 
took in a great deal of uncovered white flesh. 
The girls made haste to wade in and sub- 
merge their charms. 

Their squealing laughing melee broke up 
the poker game. The other six boys came 
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trooping down, headed by Roddy’s brother 
John, upon whose handsome face the ex- 
pression of amazement was displaced by one 
of disapproval and annoyance. The other 
young men did not take the scene amiss. 

‘‘T’m ararin’ to go,’’ yelled Bruce Jones. 

‘‘Let’s pile in, fellers, as we are,’’ sug- 
gested another. 

‘‘Don’t be a lot of fools! Not for mine. The 
sun will soon drop behind the wall.”’ 

John Brecken’s vigorous opposition to the 
idea did not deter two of the boys from join- 
ing the girls in the water. But the im- 
promptu bathing was obviously destined to 
a very short duration. John might have 
spared his peremptory call for his sister 
Sara to come out. Presently all of them, ex- 
cept Collie, made for the shore, and if they 
had looked outrageous before they went in, 
Roddy wondered what words could be used 
to describe them now. The boys ran puffing 
up the rocks. ‘‘I’ll say—it wa—was—ce— 
cold,’’ declared Bruce, making for an iso- 
lated place in the sun. The girls, huddling 
together, slopped out of sight into their re- 
treat. Collie kept swimming and splashing 
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about. Roddy conceived:an idea she was do- 
ing it to annoy John. 

‘“Colle Younger, you:come right out of 
there,’’ yelled John. ‘‘You’ll catch your 
death.”’ 

‘*Cold water’s good for me. Cools me off,’’ 
replied the girl. 

‘*Ves, and your hair will look fine tonight 
for the dance.”’ 

That clever sally had the desired effect. 
But Collie did not bother to wade around 
back of the rocks, like the other girls. She 
boldly climbed up at the point where she had 
plunged off. 

‘“You’re a sight,’’ declared John, whip- 
ping off his coat, and making toward her. 

‘‘What for? Sore eyes ?’’ 

John’s vehement denial was at distinct 
variance with Roddy’s rapt attention. The 
beauty and the daring of the girl were potent 
enough to counteract his resentment at her 
impertinence to John and an underlying dis- 
approval of her lack of modesty. 

‘‘Veah? Well, you don’t have to look at 
me,’’ rejoined Collie, flippantly. 

‘‘Here. Put this on.”’ 
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‘‘T don’t want your coat.”’ 

‘¢Collie!—You look—hke—like hell! 

‘‘ Jealous, Big Boy? You would be. I’ll bet 
if you and I were heah alone you wouldn’t 
register such absurd objection.”’ 

‘‘T won’t have this,’’ sputtered Brecken. 

“You won’t. Since when were you my 
boss? Jack, I’m fed up on you. We’re not 
engaged, and even if we were, I’d do as I 
pleased.’’ 

‘‘You bet you would,”’ said John, bitterly. 
‘“You get a kick out of such indecent display 


‘“Who’s indecent ?’’ queried Collie, hotly. 
‘‘Tt’s your mind, Jack Brecken. Shut up— 
or I’ll drop what I’ve got on and go in 
again.”’ 

John flung his coat upon her and wheeled 
in high dudgeon to climb up on the bench, 
where the boys teased him good-humoredly. 
Roddy preferred to leave his perch on the 
rock and saunter up the creek under the 
trees. 

It seemed good to get back to Arizona, to 
which he had returned only infrequently 
during the last few years. Canyon Creek had 
been one of Roddy’s haunts as a boy, and the 
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dry smell of pine, the stream rushing here in 
white wreaths about the mossy rocks, and 
eddying there in amber pools, where the big 
trout lay like shadows, brought back 
memories and dreams that hurt. What days 
he and John had spent together in these 
woods. Red squirrels chattered into the still 
solitude of the forested canyon. He encoun- 
tered deer tracks in the dust of the trail. 
What a joy it would be to again take a fall 
hunt with John. The smoky haze in the 
glades, the brooding melancholy of the 
canyon, the plaintive murmur of insects, the 
intervals of unbroken solemn silence assured 
Roddy that the hunting season was not many 
weeks away. 

He retraced his steps, sorry to leave the 
shade of the gray-barked sycamores, reluc- 
tant to join the crowd of young people again. 
The boys were all Arizonians, whom he had 
always known, but the girls, except Sara, 
were strangers from beyond Hazelton. 
Roddy had noted with an unwonted stir of 
feeling that his bad reputation had in no wise 
kept them aloof. In fact it had seemed quite 
the opposite. The Texas girl, who had made 
such an exhibition of herself, had cast too 
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many glances in Roddy’s direction for him 
to believe them casual. No doubt she was tak- 
ing John down the line, and would do the 
same thing to him if she had the opportunity. 
He felt sorry for John, who was so obviously 
in love with her. And to feel sorry for John, 
to whom he had always looked up, was not a 
pleasant sensation. 

But what eyes that girl had! He had 
thought they were hazel until he had seen 
them this day, as she stood bareheaded in the 
sunlight, and then he decided they were 
topaz. Their color could not have had any- 
thing to do with their tantalizing expression. 
And he admitted that the rest of her matched 
her eyes. 

Roddy felt ill at ease. He had not wanted 
to attend this picnic with John, who however 
had insisted until he gave in. Absence and a 
gradual drifting, had not changed his boy- 
hood love for his brother. That, Roddy re- 
flected, had been the only ‘anchor he had 
known. 

When he got back to the others the sun had 
gone down behind the fringe of the western 
rim. Deep shadows showed under the walls. 
The warm breath moving up the canyon had 
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cooled. Roddy’s last glance at the creek took 
in the green-gold sycamore leaves floating 
down stream. 

The boys were packing baskets and coats 
to the cars parked some distance away. John, 
looking sombre and with traces of his anger 
still on his face, stood apart, evidently wait- 
ing for Collie. It developed, however, that he 
was waiting for Roddy. ‘‘Collie’s riding back 
with Bruce and Sara,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m glad of 
that, for it’l] give me a chance to talk to you. 
Let’s rustle.”’ 

Nevertheless John slowed up as soon as he 
drew Roddy away from the others. He had 
something on his mind and apparently found 
breaching it not so easy. 

‘“‘Rod, my mind’s been simmering ever 
since you came home,”’ he began, presently. 
‘‘This break of Collie’s today brought it toa 
boil. I told you I was simply nuts over her, 
didn’t I?”’ 

‘“Yes. But you needn’t have told me. Any- 
one could see that.’’ 

‘‘Ts that so?—Well, she has been playing 
fast and loose with me. I’m sure Collie cares 
most for me, else she wouldn’t . . . but she 
plays with the other boys, too, and it’s got my 
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goat. I’ll simply have to throw a bridle on 
her. . . . Once my wife, she’d be all right.”’ 

‘‘Brother, I reckon what you need on her 
is a hackamore,’’ observed Roddy, with a 
laugh. 

They reached the glade through which the 
road ran. The cars were leaving. Roddy saw 
Collie’s face flash out of the last one, as she 
bent a curious glance back at them. On 
second thought Roddy decided Collie had 
looked back at him. John might not have 
been there at all. 

“T’ll tell the world,’’ admitted John, 
grimly, ‘‘I’m at the end of my rope. And if 
the plan I have fails—or if you refuse to do 
it—I’m sunk.”’ 

‘‘Me!—Refuse?’’ ejaculated Roddy, in 
amazement. ‘‘For Pete’s sake, what could 
Ido?’ 

‘“You can kidnap her, by thunder, and 
seare her half to death.”’ 

For a moment, Roddy stared at his 
brother, waiting for him to give an indica- 
tion that he was joking. But John’s face re- 
mained deadly serious. ‘‘ Well,’’ John finally 
remarked impatiently, ‘‘did you get what I 
said ?”’ 
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‘Jack, are you crazy?’’ Roddy finally 
ejaculated. ‘‘ You must have it bad. Nothing 
doing !’’ 

‘*W ait till you hear my proposition,’’ went 
on John, white and tense. ‘‘Listen.... 
Roddy, Dad left all his property to us, fifty- 
fifty. You hate the store and you’d never 
stick there long at a time. I’ve run the busi- 
ness, improved it, made money, I’ve given 
and sent you money every time you asked for 
it. I didn’t begrudge it. I know how you feel 
about living in town. I’ve tried to under- 
stand you—sympathize with you. Some of 
your scrapes the last two years have been 
hard for me to swallow and have given you a 
bad reputation.”’ 

‘¢ Jack, I haven’t been so hot,’’ replied 
Roddy, dropping his head, ashamed, yet 
grateful to Jokn for not being harsher. 

‘‘Well, I propose to buy you out. Will you 
sell? It would be better for the business. ”’ 

“Vo jump atat, Jack.” 

‘‘Hine. I’ll give you five thousand, half 
down, and my half share in old Middleton’s 
eattle and range. That property had run 
down. It’s not worth much now. But it can 
be worked into a good paying business. The 
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old fellow won’t last long. That property 
would eventually be yours. A ranch in the 
Verdi, where there’s forest left and game!”’ 

‘‘Right down my alley, Jack,’’ returned 
Roddy, with feeling. ‘‘I know the range. 
Swell! But I’d forgotten you had thrown in 
with Middleton. . . . What’s the string to 
this proposition ?”’ 

‘Do you like it ?”’ 

‘‘So far it’s great. And darn fair of you, 
Jack.”’ 

‘*All right. Here’s the string. I’ve been 
thinking this over for some time. I want you 
to kidnap Collie—drive her down under the 
Tonto Rim to that old cabin in Turkey 
Canyon. Treat her rough. I don’t care a 
damn how mean you are to her, so long as you 
make yourself out to be plenty tough. Scare 
hell out of her. As it turns out we can easily 
keep the kidnapping a secret. We’ll plan for 
me to trail you—find you on a certain date. 
Collie will be subdued—worn out with mis- 
treatment and hard fare and fright—then 
I’ll come along to rescue her.”’ 

For a moment Roddy felt an impulse to 
laugh. This could be nothing but a bad joke 
of John’s. But in John’s face was no sugges- 
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tion of humor and his voice was anxious and 
urgent. Almost pityingly Roddy asked, 
‘* Jack Brecken, do you figure she’ll fall for 
you—then ?’’ 

‘*T hope she will. If that doesn’t fetch her 
nothing will—the contrary little flirt!”’ 

‘*But, man alive! She’s from Texas. She’s 
a live wire. She’d kill you if she found it out. 
And I reckon she’d kill me anyhow.”’ 

‘*Ves, Collie will be game. It’s a risk. But 
I’ve got to do it.”’ 

‘‘How on earth could I get away with it? 
She’s popular—has lots of friends. They’d 
raise hell.”’ 

‘“‘Ordinarily, yes. But this deal has been 
made for me. Listen. . . . Collie graduated 
last spring. But she stayed on all summer, 
until now. She’s leaving for Texas tomorrow. 
I’ve offered to drive her over to Colton to 
catch the main line express. All the girls 
will be busy or in school when I call for her. 
She’ll say goodbye to them at the dance to- 
night. She intends to stop off at Albuquerque 
to visit an uncle for two weeks. And she’ll not 
wire him till she gets on the train. I[’ll send 
you in my old ear, in which you’ll pack grub, 
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blankets, etc. You’ll whisk her away—and at 
a time we’ll set, I’ll drive down to Turkey 
Canyon to get her.”’ 

‘‘ Just like that!’’ ejaculated Roddy, snap- 
ping his fingers. 

‘Will you do it?’? demanded John, 
tersely. 

“‘T’m afraid I’l] have to turn it down. 
... 1’d do almost anything for you, Jack. 
And if that kid has double-crossed you I 
could shake the gizzards out of her, but— 
but—”’ 

‘*Why won’t you?”’ 

‘* Jack, it’s so-so-hell! I don’t know what. 
So ridiculous! And even if we could get away 
with it, it seems a dirty trick to pull on any 
girl—even if she has played you for a sucker. 
You can’t really love her.”’ 

‘‘T’m crazy about Collie. And I tell you 
again if you fail me I’ll be sunk. And don’t 
forget my offer of the money and ranch.”’ 
John’s tone was verging on despair. 

‘*Money doesn’t cut much ice with me. But 
that Verdi ranch—I could go for that in a 
big way.’’ cogitated Roddy. 

‘Well, here’s your chance to get it, along 
with money to make it a fine thing for you. A 
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place to settle down. You could quit this roll- 
ing-stone stuff. There’ll always be good 
hunting and fishing in the Verdi. Why, that 
canyon runs down into the Tonto Basin.”’ 

‘‘Sounds great, Jack,’’ said Roddy, grip- 
ping the car with a strong brown hand. 
‘*Only—the girl part is the deal—that sticks 
in my craw.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see why. Listen, Rod! There’s 
something coming to Collie Younger. She 
needs taming. I should think it’d appeal to 
you.”’ 

‘*Well, it doesn’t,’’ denied Roddy forcibly. 
But the instant his words were spent he 
realized they were false. And that astonished 
him. The idea intrigued him—took hold of 
him. Suddenly a picture of Collie flashed 
into mind—her rebellious face and challeng- 
ing eyes, as she had walk unashamed and 
free, like a young goddess out of her bath. 
That picture proved devastating. Then he 
sensed a resentment towards this high-step- 
ping Texas kid and an urge to avenge her 
trifling with his blundering brother, who had 
never had any luck with girls. All the same it 
looked like a crowning folly for him. 

‘Sorry, old man. I just can’t see it your 
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way,” he said, and got into the car. John 
violently slammed the door shut and took the 
wheel. His state of mind might have been 
judged by his reckless driving up a steep and 
narrow road to the rim. Roddy gazed across 
the deep canyon, now full of blue shadows, to 
the long sweep of the cedared desert toward 
the west. Purple clouds burned with a ruddy 
fire, low down along the horizon. To the 
south, towards the Verdi, the canyon wound 
its snake-like trail of red and gold into the 
green wilderness. Facing northward, as 
John headed the car homeward, Roddy 
viewed the huge bulk of the mountains loom- 
ing high, crowned with white. How hard to 
leave this Arizona range again! 

John drove like a man possessed of devils 
and roared past the other cars half way to 
Hazelton. Dusk had fallen when he reached 
home in the outskirts of town. Then he broke 
the silence. ‘‘Rod,’’ he said, ‘‘you may have 
changed. Once you were full of the Old Nick. 
But if sentiment and romance are dead in 
you, look at my offer as simply business.”’ 

‘‘ Jack, I’m no good. All the same I’d hate 
to pull a low-down stunt like that.”’ 
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‘“You’re not acquainted with Collie. She’d 
get a kick out of being kidnapped.”’ 

‘“Why don’t you kidnap her yourself ?”’ 

‘*T would. But I figured it wouldn’t work. 
It takes time and besides I haven’t an excuse 
to leave the business just now. The rescue act 
would be much better, and I’d be more of a 
hero in her eyes. Collie’s a Southerner, brim- 
full of romance. She’s crazy over the movies. 
Goes to every picture. Once she told me she 
could fall for me much quicker if I did some- 
thing heroic. That’s what gave me this idea.’’ 

‘“‘That may be okay with you, Jack. But 
somehow it doesn’t persuade me. She’s 
spunky, and she won’t be be bossed. I’d say 
that was your great fault, Jack.”’ 

‘‘T like my own way and I see that I get it. 
I’ve set my heart on Collie, the little fiend.’’ 

John’s words smacked of arrogance, but 
Roddy could sense the panic behind them. 

‘‘But this deal of yours isn’t on the level,”’ 
rejoined Roddy, curtly. 

‘¢ Neither is Collie on the level.’’ 

‘‘Oh, she isn’t!’’ Roddy stared aghast. 

‘Not with men, that’s a cinch. In the two 
years she has gone to college here, she has 
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taken every fellow I know down the line. 
Cowboys are her especial dish. She swears 
she adores them. But I noticed none of them 
lasted long.”’ 

‘“Well. It’d depend on how far she—”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. But there have been times 
when I was so jealous and sick I wanted to 
murder her. Then she’d be sweeter to me 
than ever.”’ 

‘‘Jack I should think you’d be leary of 
such a girl—for a wife.”’ 

John waved that statement aside. ‘‘Come 
to the Normal dance tonight. See for your- 
self. She’ll make a play for you. I got that 
today. You’re husky and handsome. She’s 
heard gossip about you. She’s curious. ”’ 

‘But I haven’t a decent suit to my back,”’ 
protested Roddy. 

‘‘T’l] lend you one. My clothes always fit 
you.”’ 

‘‘If my reputation is so bad, I should 
think—”’ 

‘*That will make you all the more interest- 
ing.’’? There was a tinge of bitterness in 
John’s voice. ‘‘ Besides, Normal dances are 
always short of men. Everybody in town will 
be invited. All the cowboys on the range. It’ll 
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be the first dance of the season and sure a 
swell affair.”’ 

John’s importunity weighed powerfully 
on Roddy. Moreover he grew conscious of a 
curious eagerness to see Collie Younger 
again. He gave in to it. And he had a stub- 
born conception of his own about that girl— 
a something born from the scornful flash of 
topaz eyes at his brother. 

Roddy accepted John’s brand-new dark 
suit and dressed himself with a growing 
amusement and interest. After dinner 
he walked up to town. The cold night wind 
whipped down from the black peaks. Roddy 
wished for a fleece-lined coat, such as he used 
to wear while riding. For the first time since 
his arrival home he strolled into poolrooms 
and hotel lobbies, curious about whom he 
might meet. No lack of old acquaintances 
and some sundry drinks of hard liquor 
warmed Roddy into a heartening mood. He 
fell in with some cowboys and went to the 
dance with them. 

The Normal College was an institution 
that had been established since Roddy’s 
school days in Hazelton. He had never been 
inside the big building, which was situated a 
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little way out of town in a grove of pine trees. 
The several hundred automobiles parked all 
around attested to a large attendance at the 
dance. Reluctant to go in, and thinking it 
best to walk to and fro a while in the cold air, 
Roddy gave his eager cowboy comrades the 
slip. 

When he did enter the building he ex- 
perienced a pleasant surprise at sight of the 
many pretty girls in formal gowns, and 
clean-cut western boys with tanned faces, 
talking and laughing at the entrance to the 
colorfully decorated ballroom. A forgotten 
something stirred in his veins. It swelled 
with the sudden burst of tantalizing music 
which drowned the low murmur of voices. 
Roddy found himself carried along with the 
crowd into the big hall. 

Roddy took to the sidelines, intending to 
find enjoyment watching the dancers. He 
quite forgot his reason for coming. But he 
had scarcely had a moment to himself when 
a gracious woman, evidently one of the hos- 
tesses, swooped down upon him and led him 
off. To Roddy’s dismay he saw a whole con- 
tingent of girls in white and pink and blue, 
all apparently eager-eyed for a partner. Be- 
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fore he realized what it was all about he 
found himself on the floor with a dark-haired 
girl. He was awkward and he stepped on her 
feet. Mortified by this, Roddy woke up to 
exert all his wit and memory to recall a once 
skilfull lightness of foot and accommoda- 
tions to rhythm. He had begun to dance 
creditably when the music stopped. 

One after another, then, he was given four 
partners, the last of whom was a decidedly 
comely girl whose auborn-tinted head came 
up to his shoulder. With her Roddy started 
out well. But any one save a cripple could 
have danced with this girl, Roddy assured 
himself. 

‘‘Don’t you know me, Roddy ?”’ she asked, 
presently, roguishly. 

‘Indeed, no. I’m sorry. Ought I?”’ 

‘Hardly. I’ve grown up and changed.”’ 

‘Did I go to school with you?”’ 

‘‘Yes. But I was a kid in the first grade. 
I’m Jessie Evans.”’ 


‘Jessie Evans? ... You couldn’t be that 
long-legged, freckle-faced, red-headed little 
imp who usedto... %”’ 


‘“You’ve got my number, Roddy,”’ she re- 
plied, gayly. 
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‘‘No?—Well, of all things! You, little 
Jessie, grown into such—such a stunning 
eirl?”? 

‘‘Thanks. It’s nice of you to say so.”’ 

Roddy got along delightfully with Jessie 
and graduated into something of his old ease 
at dancing. He did not realize at all what a 
fine time he was having until after that 
dance, when he encountered his brother and 
several of the picnic party. Then he remem- 
bered, and went to some pains to conceal his 
self-consciousness. 

‘‘Rod, I see you’re stepping right out,”’ 
remarked John, amiably. Manifestly he was 
in good spirits, and looked very handsome 
with his strong dark face minus its brooding 
anger. Something had cheered Jack up. No 
doubt it was the bewitching little girl who 
clung to his arm. 

‘‘Howdy, Jack. Sure, I’m enjoying my- 
self,’? replied Roddy. Then he bowed to 
Collie and the others. 

‘‘T’m glad, old man. It’s good to see you 
here,’’ said John, and his heartiness seemed 
free of any ulterior interest in Roddy’s 
presence. ‘‘You must dance with Collie. 
Here, take her for the next.”’ 
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‘*T’d be delighted—if she’ll risk it.’’ 

‘‘Ts there any great risk?’’ drawled the 
Texas girl, looking up with her penetrating 
topaz eyes. She wore a gown that matched 
them and her hair. Her rounded arms and 
neck, almost as gold of hue as her gown, 
brought back strikingly to Roddy the picture 
of her that he could never forget. 

‘*T’m a rotten dancer.’’ 

‘*You cain’t be any worse than some of 
these hoofers heah,’’ she rejoined lifting her 
little hands to him as the music started. In a 
moment he felt as if he were holding a fairy. 
He responded to the stimulus by dancing 
better than he ever had before. When they 
got half way round the hall she said: 

‘‘Roddy, you’re not a rotten dancer. But 
you’d do better to hold me closer. Not at 
arms’ length!’’ 

‘‘T’m a tenderfoot—at dancing,’’ he re- 
plied, apologetically, but he tightened his 
clasp. 

‘‘Yeah? I hadn’t noticed it. But I’d prefer 
that to these boys who dance so darn well 
they cain’t do anything else.”’ 

Collie inspired as well as intoxicated 
Roddy. It was impossible not to take ad- 
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vantage of her suggestion. Then he felt her 
as substantial as she had looked that after- 
noon. Her curly fragrant head rested low 
upon his shoulder. She clung to him without 
in the least hampering his step. 

‘‘Roddy, you didn’t approve of me this 
afternoon—down in the canyon creek ?”’ 

‘“‘T—how ... what makes you _ think 
that ?’’ he stammered. 

‘‘They way you looked at me. Maybe I did 
go too far—before a stranger, anyhow. But 
Jack gives me a pain in the neck.”’ 

‘*You give him a worse pain than that,”’ 
said Roddy, with a laugh. ‘‘There! I got out 
of step. Collie, I can’t talk and dance.”’ 

‘All right. But tell me what you thought 
—about me—this afternoon.”’ 

‘“Well, I didn’t get beyond how pretty you 
looked.”’ 

‘‘Oh! . . . Not so poor, Roddy.’’ She did 
not speak again until the dance ended. 

‘“Come, let’s beat it outdoors,’’? she com- 
manded, and dragged him from the ball- 
room. ‘‘ Pinch somebody’s coat or wrap. I’m 
a Southerner, you know. I love your Ari- 
zonie, but oh, it freezes me to death.’’ 
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They went out under the giant pines. 
White gowns shone in the moonlight. Other 
couples passed them going in. It was wonder- 
ful out there despite the cold. Black and 
star-crowned, the peaks pierced the dark 
blue sky. 

‘*You’re not much of a talker, are you?’’ 
inquired Collie. 

‘‘Me? Gosh, no. I haven’t any line,”’ re- 
plied Roddy. 

‘‘Not much! You eain’t fool this dame. 
. . . | wish you had come back heah a year 
ago.”’ 

‘* Why 9? ) 

‘“‘Then I could have known youn. I leave 
Hazelton tomorrow and I won’t be back for 
a while. We might not meet again.”’ 

‘‘T reckon you’re not missing much.”’ 

Collie gave his arm a squeeze. ‘‘ Don’t be 
so modest, old dear,’’ she replied. 

They came to a huge fallen pine that 
stretched across the campus. ‘‘Lift me up,”’ 
said the girl. Roddy put his hands under her 
arms and sailed her aloft to a perch on the 
log. 

‘How strong you are!’’ she murmured, as 
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she smoothed down her gown. Her head was 
now on a level with his. The moonlight sil- 
vered her hair and worked magic in her eyes 
and enhanced the charm of her face. 

‘‘T’ve been cowboy, miner, lumber jack,”’ 
he said, lightly. ‘‘All professions that re- 
quire strength.”’ 

‘*T’ve heard that you were a hard drinker, 
gambler, fighter—in fact a hard nut.’’ 

‘*T seem to have a good reputation.”’ 


‘*Ts it true?”’ 
‘*True ? I reckon so.”’ 
‘‘T wonder. . . . Roddy, you’re the best 


looking fellow I’ve met heah. And you’ve a 
nicer manner than most. You remind me of a 
Southerner.”’ 

‘“My granddad was from Texas. My 
mother from Missouri. That’s south, you 
know.”’ 

‘* Are you staying long heah ?’’ 

‘‘T reckon not. I cain’t stay any place 
long. Why do you ask 2”’ 

‘*Oh, I told you I was coming back,’’ she 
returned, with a flash of her eyes. 

‘*But what about John? I gathered you 
and he had been pretty friendly.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, John’s sort of dotty about me and I 
thought I was in love with him. But he’s too 
slow for me and too bossy so I’m going to 
give him the gate.’’ There was an insolence 
in the girl’s tone that antagonized Roddy. 

‘*Does Jack suspect that ?’’ he asked, wish- 
ing to lead her on. 

‘*Not a chance. He couldn’t believe it. Says 
I don’t know my mind two days running.”’ 

‘*He appeared happy tonight.”’ 

‘‘T made up with him—kissed him. If I 
hadn’t done so, this last night heah would 
have flopped. I wanted to enjoy it... . I’m 
enjoying it very much—right now.”’ 

‘* Are you going to tell him ?”’ 

‘‘Ves, in the mawning. Maybe I[’ll string 
him along till later. It’d be fun to do it at the 
| age Wage 

Her mocking high-pitched laughter pealed 
out. Her eyes danced in the moonlight. That 
was the moment Roddy understood his 
brother and accepted his offer. To tame this 
imperious and ruthless young lady appealed 
to all that was wild and reckless in Roddy. 
Aligned with his loyalty to John, it set the 
balance. 
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‘‘Jack asked me to drive you across to 
Colton,’’ said Roddy, smoothly. ‘‘He’s a 
Mason, you know, and has an important con- 
ference.”’ 

‘*He did ?—How jolly. I’m tickled pink,”’ 
she cried, ecstatically. 

‘When and where shall I call for you?”’ 

‘‘The cottage where I’ve been living with 
Helen and Mary is on Oak street, right next 
to the Women’s Dormitory. Do you know 
where that is ?’”’ 

‘*Ves, What time ?”’ 

‘“T wo o’clock sharp.”’ 

‘‘Baggage?”’ 

‘*Plenty. But no trunks. I’ll have the bags 
taken out.”’ 

66 Okay. 99 

‘*Tt’s a nice long ride over. I hated the idea 
of Jack driving me. He’s so business-like 
about everything he does and he cain’t enjoy 
the scenery. If we leave at two we’ll have 
plenty of time. You don’t want to hurry, do 
you ?”’ 

‘*Reckon [’ll creep along, if you like.’’ 

“Then we can talk, too, and plans... 
I’m not saying goodbye forever. .. . You'll 
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write tome. . . . Roddy if I was staying on 
heah, I’d fall for you something awful.’’ 

‘*Oh, yeah? Lucky you’re not. 

‘*For me—or you, darling ?”’ 

‘*Vou. I’m a bad hombre, Collie.”’ 

‘*So I’ve heahed. Wild guy—devil with 
the women. And you haven’t even squeezed 
my hand. Pooh! That’s a lot of baloney.”’ 

They walked back to the school building, 
and sought out John who was standing alone. 
Roddy gave his brother a significant look. 

‘*T told Collie that you wanted me to drive 
her over to the main line,’’ he informed 
John, ‘‘and she decided she could trust me.’’ 

It was lucky that Collie was looking at 
Roddy, for such a flood of relief and grati- 
fication passed over John’s features that 
Collie would have suspected something had 
she seen his expression. 

Before John could answer, Roddy turned 
to Collie. ‘‘So long, Collie, see you at two to- 
morrow,’’ he said, and walked off into the 
moonlight. 

He had let himself in for it, he mused 
rather grimly. But the girl had it coming to 
her. She was an outrageous flirt, and had 
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tried to do to him as she had done to John, 
and undoubtedly to numbers of other boys. 
She needed a lesson, a severe one, and it 
seemed that he, Roddy, was the one chosen to 
give it. There was a strange satisfaction in 
that thought. 

Then his doubt set in again. After all, what 
business was it of his? Why shouldn’t John 
earry out his own crazy plans. What had in- 
duced him, Roddy, to give in to the idea? 
When he came to think of it, no one but the 
girl herself, with her provocative ways. He 
was a softy and she was taking him down the 
line just as she had taken John. It wasn’t a 
sane thing to do, and he was damned if he’d 
earry it out. He’d go right straight to John 
and tell him it was impossible. 

Roddy turned and started back under the 
trees. Just as he was about to mount the steps 
of the school building, a movement in the 
shrubbery at the side drew his attention. The 
moonlight flooded down on the tantalizing 
face of Collie and on the white arms that 
were creeping around the neck of a cowboy 
Roddy had never before seen. 

Roddy’s right-about-face was so swift that 
he almost lost his balance. ‘‘ You win, John,”’’ 
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he muttered to himself. ‘‘I’ll go through with 
16,175 


NGE 


Next day, the last of Roddy’s many errands 
was to drive to the bank to cash the check for 
twenty-five hundred dollars that John had 
forced on him, along with the papers of a 
transfer of his share in Middleton’s ranch. 
John had not been taking any chances of 
Roddy’s flunking on his part of the bargain. 

The teller did not have so large an amount 
of cash in the cage and had to send to the 
vault for it. ‘‘Can’t use checks in the country 
I’m going to,’’ John explained. ‘‘I’m not 
known and anyway the backswoodsmen 
don’t believe in checks.”’ 

“‘Well, be careful,’”’ the teller warned him. 
‘‘There are always shady characters hang- 
ing around.’’ 

John laughed and pocketed his bills. ‘‘I’l 
be on the look-out,’’ he assured the man. 

It was after two o’clock when Roddy 
turned in the direction of the women’s 
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dormitory. He stepped on the gas to go tear- 
ing across the railroad track ahead of a 
freight train. And in less than two minutes 
he was passing the noisy sawmill, with its 
great cloud of creamy smoke rolling aloft, to 
sight the college building beyond. In another 
moment he spied Collie at the gate of a small 
cottage. His heart leaped. All day the ad- 
venture had been unreal till he saw her. As 
he slowed to a stop he observed there did not 
appear to be any one but Collie in sight. She 
looked very smart in a brown suit and 
carried a coat on her arm. A pile of suit-cases 
and bags lay on the sidewalk. 

‘‘Howdy, Texas. Sorry to be late,’’ said 
Roddy, as he leaped out. ‘‘ Hop in the front 
seat.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Roddy, I thought you’d never 
come,”’ she cried, giving him a radiant smile. 
‘‘T see stingy Jack gave you his old ear. 
What’s all the junk ?”’ 

‘‘T reckon I’ll need to be alone in the 
woods for a while—after this ride with you. 
So I’m going camping,”’ replied Roddy, and 
he began to throw her bags into the back of 
the car. As he slipped in to the wheel he 
looked around to see if anyone was observ- 
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ing them. There were no pedestrians but a 
car was raising dust at the railroad crossing. 
Roddy drove rapidly toward the open 
country. The deed was done. 

Collie edged closer to him and hooked a 
little hand under his arm. Excited and 
thrilled, evidently, she had not noted that 
they were travelling in the wrong direction. 

‘*Oh, swell!’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘I’m tired. 
Had only three hours sleep,’’ and with a sigh 
she sank against him. But she kept on talk- 
ing, about the dance, about the girls—about 
Jack, and how she hated to leave Arizona. 

Roddy was too excited to pay much atten- 
tion to her chatter, but he could not help but 
be affected by the softness and warmth of 
her person. At his lack of response Collie 
presently remarked dryly that she hoped he 
was going to make the ride interesting. 

‘‘T’]] tell the world,’’ he assured her. In 
the little mirror he caught sight of a car 
gaining from behind. Roddy did not intend 
to allow any one to see Collie, let alone pass 
him, and accordingly he increased the speed. 

‘Collie, how’d you like to have me drive 
you clear to Albuquerque,’’ he queried, dar- 
ingly. 
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‘¢Wonderful!’’ she burst out, in amaze 
and delight. ‘‘But how long would you take 
—where would we—”’ 

‘‘A couple of days, loafing along. Chance 
for us to get acquainted.’’ 

‘‘Say, Big Boy, you’re doing pretty well. 
. . . Where’d we sleep 2”’ 

‘‘T’d make a bed for you in the back seat. 
T have blankets and pillows. I’ll sleep on the 
ground.”’ 

‘*Can we get away with it?”’ 

‘*Cinch. We’d roll through the few towns 
there are. Camp in lonesome places. I 
brought grub, fruit, everything, and I can 
cook.”’ 

She leaned against him, silent for a long 
moment. Then she asked: ‘‘Can I trust you, 
Roddy ?2”’ 

‘‘T reckon it’ll be risky,’’ he replied, with 
a laugh. 

‘* Well, I’ll take the chance! It’ll be a lark 
—my last in Arizona. ... Okay, Roddy.’’ 

Roddy was hindered from making a ready 
response to her immediate acceptance of his 
proposal. Her tone, when she had asked if 
she could trust him, scarcely savored of 
heedlessness ; it had contained a note foreign 
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to every other thing she had said to him. It 
gave him pause. 

Roddy happened at the moment to glance 
into his rear-sight mirror, and found that 
the car behind was coming up fast. Then ac- 
celerating his speed, he turned a corner, only 
to be confronted by a bad stretch of road that 
would be hazardous to fast travel. He de- 
cided to let the car pass, if it caught him be- 
fore the narrow strip ended. 

‘*Slide down, Collie, so that driver can’t 
see you.”’ 

‘‘Gee!’’ ejaculated the girl, gleefully. 
‘‘We’re starting off well.’’ 

The approaching automobile was an old 
Ford with two occupants. They came on 
apace and were almost up with Roddy when 
he reached a wider spot where they might 
have passed him. They did not, however, 
make the attempt, until just at the end of the 
rough stretch, when they astounded Roddy 
with a honking rush. 

It angered him. Instead of swerving he hit 
into high speed. And at that instant the front 
of the Ford shot into sight alongside. 

“Stop, that!’’ came in hoarse bellow. “ An’ 
stick ’em up!’ 
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Roddy went cold all over. The rattling car 
rocked almost abreast of him. A man leaned 
out back of the windshield, automatic gun 
extended. His ham-shaped visage, with 
pointed chin covered by a reddish beard, 
seemed vaguely familiar. Somewhere, that 
very day, Roddy had seen it. In a flash 
Roddy stepped his car to its limit. As he 
forged ahead, there came a crash of 
splintered glass accompanied by a gun-shot. 
His left side-shield had been hit by a bullet. 
A fierce indistinguishable command to stop 
filled Roddy’s ears. He slid down in his seat 
as far as he dared, yelling to Collie to keep 
hidden, and drove on, the cold shock to his 
internals giving way to the heat of anger. A 
holdup! Where had he seen that man? 
Every second he stingingly expected an- 
other shot and bullet. But it did not come. 
This old touring car of John’s simply swal- 
lowed up the road. Walls of green flashed by 
on each side. Presently Roddy dared to look 
back. Already he was further from the pur- 
suing car than he had imagined. Almost out 
of range! Perhaps the holdup man had shot 
to halt him, without murderous intent. 
Roddy sat up and drove as never before in 
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his life, and presently he had left his pur- 
suers far behind and finally out of sight 
around a bend. 

‘Sit up, Collie. We showed them our 
heels.”’ 

She came up as if for air: ‘‘G@—gang- 
sters ?”’ 

‘‘Search me. But that guy with the gun 
looked plenty tough. Where did I see him ?’’ 

‘*Step on it, Roddy.’’ 

‘‘T was doing seventy back aways. Sixty 
now. This old bus can go some. . . . Collie, 
that little play wasn’t on the program.”’ 

‘*You ought to pack a gun,’’ declared this 
young lady from Texas. 

‘*T’ve got two in the car. But gosh! I never 
thought of them. ... Where in hell—now. 

. By thunder! The bank. It was in the 
bank where I saw that lantern-jawed 
hombre. I went in to cash Jack’s check. He 
saw me with the money. .. . Well, what do 
you know about that!’’ 

‘‘They’ll trail us. And this country is get- 
ting wilder. Oh, I should have made you 
drive me to the train!”’ 

‘Too late now, Collie,’’ he replied, grimly, 
and he meant that in several senses. 
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Roddy slowed to a reasonable speed. He 
did not trust the car to hold together. The 
road was good and he had now no fear of be- 
ing caught. The fences failed, and gradually 
the slashed area where the timber had been 
eut off. Patches of goldenrod blazed among 
the sagebrush under the pines. Presently he 
passed the forks of the road, where a sign- 
board marked the branch that turned west 
down to Canyon Creek. 

‘“‘Canyon Creek!’’ exclaimed Collie. 
‘Why, that’s the road we took yesterday !”’ 

‘““You’re not liable to forget it—or this 
road either.”’ 

‘‘This road, I’ve been on it. We drove 
down to the Natural Bridge a year and more 
ago. ... Roddy, it runs to the left of 
Canyon Creek, and that canyon gets deeper 
all the way. It’s a terribly cut-up country. 
How’ll we ever cross that canyon ?”’ 

“We can’t.”’ 

‘*But we’ve got to go east. We'll be farther 
and farther out of our way.”’ 

‘*Shall I turn back ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, no. We eain’t do that with those 
bums chasing us.”’ 

‘“There’s a road which turns off to the 
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west, down here at Long Valley. It goes to 
Wilcox. We can take that. But then we’ll 
have to go back through Hazelton.”’ 

‘*No. We’ll keep on and drive way around 
somehow. A day or so more won’t make any 
great difference. ... I’m scared yet, but 
I’ll soon get a kick out of it.”’ 

Stretches of rocky cedared desert alter- 
nated with straggling pine forest. Collie 
lapsed into thoughtful quiet and again 
leaned upon Roddy’s shoulder. Once he felt 
her studying his face. Was she beginning to 
wonder? It was all one to Roddy, for she 
would soon learn of his nefarious design. 
They passed a ranch zone, poor range, 
sparsely grassed, and scarce in cattle. The 
depression had hit these ranchers as well as 
town folk. Beyond, they climbed into forest 
country again, passed through bare spots 
where in spring there were weedy ponds, 
and so on to the Jake and cottages of Hazel- 
ton’s summer resort. It appeared deserted 
now. Collie was asleep with heavy head slip- 
ping low on Roddy’s shoulder when he drove 
by the lake. 

Beyond this point Roddy seldom looked 
back. He had not thought, however, that the 
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holdup men would abandon the pursuit. On 
that dusty road they could trail him as long 
as he stayed on it. There followed a twenty- 
five mile stretch that ate up an hour of hard 
driving. Circling Snow Lake he passed on 
through the woods to Crooked Valley. 

This was where he had to turn to the left 
from the main highway into the forest. And 
he needed to do so without being seen by any 
of the people who lived there. Moreover, he 
did not want to leave any tracks into the 
forester’s road that led down to Turkey 
Canyon. Selecting a grove well carpeted 
with pine-needles, Roddy drove to the right, 
off under the pines, as far from the highway 
as level ground permitted. 

Darkness was coming on apace. When he 
stopped, the jolt of the car awakened Collie. 
She sat up bewildered, her curls all awry. 
‘*Night!—Where the heck am I? Gee, what 
a lonesome place!’’ 

Roddy explained that he had thought it 
best to hide here until their pursuers went 
by. He advised her to get out and stretch her 
legs while he unpacked something to eat and 
drink. After that he would make room for 
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her to sleep on the back seat. Here in the 
woods it was much warmer than out driving 
on the road. He concluded to get along with- 
out a fire, but did not hesitate to use his flash- 
light. 

When presently he was ready to walk back 
to the road to watch till the Ford went by 
Collie said: ‘‘Roddy, I’m not stuck on stay- 
ing heah alone. Let me go with you.’’ 

‘‘Stay in the car. This is no picnic,’’ he 
replied, and his tone was gruff. 

Collie’s eyes flashed and she retorted 
spiritedly: ‘‘Well, you needn’t be so huffy 
about it.”’ 

Before very long, Roddy heard the drone 
of a motor car, far off in the woods. Reach- 
ing the road he chose a deeply shadowed 
covert under a pine from which to watch. 
Soon the drone of the car changed to a hum. 
Headlights gleamed intermittently through 
the trees. The car came on, passed by behind 
its bright yellow lights. And it was not a 
Ford. This afforded Roddy satisfaction, for 
that car surely had obliterated his tracks. 
He settled down to wait patiently. How long 
since he had been in the forest at night! The 
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wilderness song in the tree-tops awakened 
dreamy memory of his hunting days in that 
country. 

In half an hour or less he heard another 
automobile. At length the lights glimmered 
under the trees. This car slowed down before 
it reached him. When it passed, he recog- 
nized the Ford. The driver halted some few 
hundred feet from where Roddy sat. He or 
his companion got out with a flashlight and 
appeared to be scrutinizing the ground. 
Roddy grasped that they were looking for 
his tracks at the junction of the road to Wil- 
cox. Muttering, impatient voices floated to 
Roddy. The waving light went out; a door 
clicked; the Ford moved on down the road 
out of sight. 

Hurrying back through the woods Roddy 
was at some pains to locate his car. He found 
it, peered in the back to find Collie asleep. 
Then he got in, switched on the lights and 
cautiously drove back to the highway. 
Reaching it, he crossed to the left side and 
followed that down to the Wilcox branch on 
which he turned. Half a mile farther in the 
woods, he turned off on the rim road. 

This was a forest road, seldom travelled by 
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cars. Grass and weeds grew as high as the 
running board; thick brush lined the sides, 
with an occasional black-trunked pine rising 
above. It led down into Jones’ Canyon, at 
the bottom of which ran a creek difficult to 
ford in spring. But now there was only a dry 
wash. The slope up the ridge opposite, 
Roddy remembered, was steep and long. 
When he at last surmounted it to the ridge- 
top he felt relieved. All was smooth sailing 
now. 

Collie called out something that sounded 
like where in the hell was he driving? Mani- 
festly the slow grinding climb and severe 
jolts had roused her. Roddy told her to shut 
up and go to sleep. She exclaimed what a 
sweet boy he was turning out to joy-ride 
with, and then she subsided. 

The forest road took a gradual ascent for 
twenty miles. Giant pines and silver spruce 
lined it so high that Roddy could not see 
their tips. It wound along the crest of the 
ridge, now through level areas of dense 
forest and then by heads of ravines that ran 
down into the canyons on each side. The 
woods smelled sweet with an odorous tang. 

At length, some time late in the night, 
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Roddy reached the Rim, where the road ran 
east and west. As the altitude was over eight 
thousand feet the air was bitingly cold. 
Roddy turned east. At times he passed close 
to the edge of the Rim where it broke 
abruptly into the great Tonto Basin. In the 
moonlight it showed its vast gulf, opaque and 
gray, reaching across to the black Matazels. 

Driving became even more difficult owing 
to pot-holes, rocky places, sharp bends, hills 
and cross-washes. And often Roddy had to 
get out to drag aside rotten logs and branches 
that had recently toppled over. Therefore he 
had to advance slowly and carefully. The 
hours passed. He could keep account of his 
progress and whereabouts by the white signs 
along the road: Myrtle Creek, Barbershop 
Canyon, Quaking Asp, Leonard Canyon, 
Gentry Canyon, and at last Turkey Canyon. 

Here he turned away from the Rim, 
straight down into the forest. The road had 
the same characteristics as the one by which 
he had reached the Rim, only now he was 
descending the winding crest of a ridge be- 
tween the canyons. Toward the end, this 
road became well-nigh impassable, and full 
of rocks and gutters and boggy places. When 
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he reached the end of the ridge, where it 
broke sharply down, the east was lightening 
and dawn was at hand. 

Bright daylight greeted Roddy as he 
drove off the ridge into the beautiful park 
that was his objective. The old brown log 
cabin, with its mossy shelving roof, appeared 
as it existed in his memory, though even 
more weathered and picturesque than be- 
fore. Here and there in the lonely park stood 
lofty pines and spruces; silver grass, color- 
ful with autumn asters and daisies, covered 
the slopes; a wandering line of willow 
bushes, half-bronze, half-green, showed the 
course of the murmuring brook that flowed 
by the cabin; a grove of aspens, white- 
trunked and gold-leafed, blazed at the far 
end of the park. 

Roddy’s second glance caught the tawny 
gray coats of great antlered elk disappearing 
under the trees. He heard the gobble and 
eluck of wild turkeys. Down the brook two 
deer stood with long ears erect. 

And all at once a strange feeling assailed 
Roddy, something stronger than the joy of 
solitude and beauty in the wilderness, a wish 
that he might have come there to stay. 
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Shutting off the engine he stepped out. 
The glistening frosted grass crackled under 
his feet. And at that moment Collie stuck her 
tousled bright head out of the car. She looked 
all around. When her eyes rested upon 
Roddy they were wide open, the sleep had 
vanished, and the topaz hue had darkened 
wondrously. 

“Lovely!” she cried, rapturously. ‘‘Oh, 
what a paradise!’’ And she bounded out to 
hold up her red lips to him. ‘‘Mawning, 
Roddy. . . . Youmay—for bring me heah.’’ 

Roddy did not kiss her, he did not want to, 
but he wondered at himself. 

‘You'll cuss me pronto,’’ he replied, 
grimly. 

‘Never, darling. I feel like Alice in Won- 
derland.’’ And she began to run around like 
a child who could not see all the enchanting 
things quickly enough. 

Roddy unloaded the car of his camp duffle 
and food supplies. He split dead aspen and 
kindled a fire. Very shortly he had biscuits 
browning in a Dutch oven, coffeepot steam- 
ing, and he was slicing ham when Collie re- 
turned with her arms full of purple asters, 
goldenrod and scarlet maple leaves. Her 
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piquant face, smiling upon him from above 
this mass of exquisite color, gave him a 
distinct shock. 

‘‘Chuck that stuff and help me rustle 
breakfast,’’ he said, surlily. 

‘Say, Mister, you won’t go far with me on 
such talk as that,’’ she retorted, her smile 
fading. She laid the flowers carefully aside 
and warmed her hands over the fire. Evi- 
dently they were numb. Then she got a bag 
out of the car and opened it upon the run- 
ning board. Presently she went by with a 
towel and other toilet articles, to approach 
the brook. Suddenly a little shriek reached 
Roddy’s ears. He laughed. She was a tender- 
foot, even though she came from Texas. A 
few moments after that she came back, her 
face rosy and bright. 

‘*Don’t you supply your women with hot 
water ?’’ she inquired, scornfully. ‘‘Or didn’t 
they ever wash?’’ Then she returned to the 
ear to brush her hair and apply her make-up, 
about which tasks she took her time. 

‘‘Come and get it before I throw it out,”’ 
called Roddy. 

She had a ravenous appetite, which might 
have been responsible for her unusual 
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silence. ‘‘I’ll say you can cook,’’ she said, 
presently, when she had finished. ‘‘I’ll help 
you wash up.”’ 

Roddy did not reply. He was revolving in 
mind the need to tell her what he had done. 

‘*You drove all night ?”’ 

‘*Veah.”’ 

‘‘You look tired—and cross. I’m afraid 
you’re worried about those holdup men.”’ 

‘‘Not any more. I gave them the slip.”’ 

‘*What place is this ?’’ 

‘*Turkey Canyon.’’ 

‘‘That doesn’t mean anything to me. But I 
saw turkeys. Oh, so tame and beautiful. 
Where are we ?”’ 

‘‘Over a hundred miles from Hazelton. 
Half that from the road we drove down on.”’ 

‘So far!’’ she exclaimed, wonderingly, 
but perplexed. ‘‘Why did you bring me 
heah ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve kidnapped you,’’ he replied, with a 
dark gaze at her. 

‘“You—what?’’ Like a bent twig released 
she sprang up. 

‘‘T kidnapped you, Collie Younger.”’ 

‘‘Honestly—you did ?”’ 

‘* Honest to God.” 
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She sank to her knees in amazement. 
‘‘Roddy!... Have my sins found me out 2’’ 

‘*T reckon they have.’’ 

‘‘Oh!—I swear I didn’t flirt with you. I 
was thrilled to death to meet a real West- 
terner, like some of the Texas riders my Dad 
used to tell me about. I—TI liked you, Roddy 
Brecken.... And because—because.... You 
took the chance to fool me—get me heah in 
this lonesome place. You fell for me!—’’ In- 
coherent though her amazement had made 
her, Collie’s last words held a note of 
triumph which stung Roddy to immediate 
denial. 

‘“‘Miss Younger, it may surprise you 
further to learn that I did not fall for you— 
at all,’’ he rejoined with sarcasm. 

Flaming red burned out the rouge in her 
cheeks. 

‘‘Then you kidnapped me for money ?”’ 

‘*T reckon so, partly.”’ 

‘‘Who told you I had money ?’’ And as he 
did not vouchsafe any answer to that she 
went on, her voice gaining in intensity. 
‘¢Jack told you. I once showed him a letter 
from my brother about our oil wells in 
Texas. Jack must have told you.’’ 
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‘‘No. He never mentioned it.”’ 

‘¢Then how did you know 2”’ 

“T didn’t. You just jumped at con- 
clusions.”’ 

‘What do you mean by partly ?”’ 

‘‘Well, as an after consideration, some 
dough is okay.”’ 

‘‘T don’t get you,’’ she returned, shaking 
her curly head. ‘‘Cain’t you come right out 
with it? Why did you kidnap me ?”’ 

‘Vou made a sucker out of my brother,”’’ 
flashed Roddy, passionately. 

‘*Oh—h!”’ she breathed softly, with a gasp 
of realization. ‘‘ Yes, I did. I suppose the fact 
that the big conceited stiff deserved it will 
not get anywhere with you? . . . Well, heah 
we are. What do you think you’re going to do 
with me ?”’ 

He regarded her brazenly, hiding in that 
bravado the conflict he was undergoing. He 
had not ever seen such a pair of tawny- 
fired eyes. 

‘*Vou’ll never play fast and loose with an- 
other guy.”’ 

‘*Do you intend to—to murder me ?”’ 

‘‘T reckon I'l shy short of that.’’ 

‘“Then what 2”’ 
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‘*You’re curious, aren’t you ?”’ 

‘“Why wouldn’t I be curious? It seems to 
concern me.”’ 

‘‘It’ll concern you plenty before I get 
through with you. You’ll be taught a lesson 
you'll never forget, you damn cheap little 
flirt. You’ll think twice before you drive 
men crazy just to satisfy some female love of 
conquest. I’d think more of you if you’d 
gone the limit with every fellow you ever 
knew. Have you done that ?”’ 

‘*Why you—you backwoods lout!”’ 

‘*All right. Call me what you like. The 
worse you cuss me the more kick I[’ll get out 
of handing you what J think you deserve.’’ 

‘¢ And what’s that, Mr. Loyal Champion of 
Brother John ?”’ 

“‘Understand, Collie Younger,’’ his voice 
rang out, ‘‘I don’t care a damn for you. Last 
night you made one of your usual plays for 
me. It made me sore, instead of soft. All your 
prettiness, your white and gold skin, your 
eurls, your come-hither eyes—don’t mean 
one damn thing to me.”’ 

‘‘Roddy Brecken, you are in love with 
me,’’ she cried, triumphantly, and she held 
out her arms with a gesture, which, if it was 
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as deceitful and vile as he believed, merited 
giving her all that rushed passionately to his 
mind. 

‘‘Yeah, you’ll think so. You would!— 
When you slave for me, when I beat you, 
hog-tie you with a rope, make a rag out of 
you, till I trade what’s left of you for money 
you’re not worth!’’ So convincing did 
Roddy’s fury make his words that Collie 
actually took them for truth. 

“Jack will—kill you!’’ she whispered, 
ashen white under her rouge. 

Roddy dropped his head. To look at her 
then was insupportable. 

‘‘Hor God’s sake—Roddy—do I deserve 
that? ... Oh, it’s unthinkable. ... Roddy, I 
swear I never did a dirty trick in my life— 
one that I knew was dirty.”’ 

‘*Well, begin now. Wash up these pans 
and pots. Use hot water and sand. Then pack 
your bags inside the cabin and clean it out. 
I’ll go cut some bundles of spruce for beds.”’ 

The cold brutality of Roddy’s response to 
her impassioned speech took all the fire out 
of Collie. 

‘*Beds—in there?’’ she echoed, haltingly. 
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“That buggy smelly place! I’d rather sleep 
outdoors.’’ 

‘*Well, if you prefer to freeze—but I don’t 
—we’ll both sleep inside.’’ 

‘“Roddy Brecken, if I sleep with you any- 
where—I’ll be cold plenty. I’ll be daid!”’ 

‘‘Wait and see. You’re a bluff, Collie 
Younger, and I’m calling you. Once in your 
life you’re going to get the kicks you girls 
brag you like and never try. You’ll show 
yellow.”’ 

‘*Much you know about girls. I won’t do 
one single damn thing you order!”’ 

‘*VYou won’t, won’t you?’’ rasped Roddy, 
and fastening a powerful hand in her blouse 
he jerked her off her feet and shook her un- 
til her curly head bobbed like a jumping- 
jack. 

“You bum!—You bully!’’ she choked out, 
furiously, when he let her go. And with all 
her might she slapped him. Roddy returned 
the blow in a heat that overcame him, and it 
was too violent for her slight weight and 
build. She went down limp as a sack. Rising 
on one hand, with the other at her red cheek, 
she glared up with eyes like molten bronze. 
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A fierce animal pain possessed her. As it sub- 
sided she appeared prey to an incredulous 
awe. Roddy needed no more to see that not 
only had she never seriously felt pain, but 
she certainly had never received a blow until 
that moment. 

‘‘Rustle now, before I get mad,’’ he 
ordered, and picking up his axe he stalked 
off toward the hillside. In all the fights 
Roddy had ever had, and they had numbered 
legion, he had never felt the fury this girl 
had aroused in him. On that score he tried to 
excuse himself for knocking her down. His 
threat to beat her had been merely threat. 
She was as imperious as the savage daughter 
of a great barbarian chief. She was also the 
epitome of the female species when in- 
furiated, a cat, a spitfire. Lastly she was in- 
telligent, keen as a whip. Roddy grasped that 
the one single advantage he had over her, the 
only thing he could resort to, was physical 
strength. By being a brute he could cow her. 
Chafing under this, he chopped down a small 
spruce tree and trimmed off the boughs. He 
gathered them into a huge bundle, and tak- 
ing this up in his arms he staggered to the 
cabin and flung down the odorous mass un- 
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der the projecting roof that had once 
covered a board porch. 

He noted that Collie had packed all her 
baggage, and the bedding as well, to the 
cabin, and was now cleaning out the rubbish. 
He heard her sobbing before she came to the 
door with tears streaming down her cheeks. 
Roddy most decidedly did not undergo the 
satisfaction that such a sight should have 
given him. Instead, he felt like a cur. Where- 
upon he went back after another load of 
spruce, taking a long time about the task. 

Upon returning he found that Collie had 
made a pretty good job of cleaning the cabin, 
had carried her bags in, and all of the spruce 
boughs and blankets. Peering in he saw her 
in the act of spreading the blankets over the 
branches. She had not ceased crying. 

Roddy set to work packing his supplhes in 
under the porch roof, where he intended to 
build a fireplace of stones and cook the meals. 
While he was thus busied, Collie came to the 
door several times. Her expression seemed 
subdued. 

‘‘Stop your sniveling or I[’ll give you 
something to snivel about,’’ he said, trying to 
make his voice as harsh as possible. 
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She did not reply, but the spirit flared up 
again in her eyes. 

‘‘Take that bag and fetch it back full of 
pine-cones,”’ he ordered brusquely. 

After that he kept her at odd jobs until she 
appeared ready to drop. She was dirty and 
dishevelled. Her brown travelling suit was 
ruined. A discoloration began to be notice- 
able on her cheek. But all this did not deceive 
or placate Roddy. He knew that at any 
moment he must expect an earthquake or a 
voleanic eruption. All Collie needed was the 
spark. He advised her to go into the cabin 
and change to warmer clothes, outdoor garb 
and boots if she had them. He chopped a pile 
of firewood, and prepared lunch. When he 
called her there was no answer. He went into 
the cabin to find her lying on the blankets 
pale and staring into space with tragic eyes. 

‘‘Roddy, I’ve been pondering,”’ she said, 
without a trace of resentment in her voice, 
‘“You know women have a sixth sense. In- 
tuition, clairvoyance, mysticism or what not. 
My faith in you has survived that brutal 
blow. I cain’t explain it. There seems to be 
something wrong, unnatural, false in this 
situation. I don’t get it. But despite what 
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you’ve said and done—I don’t believe you’re 
rotten.”’ 

‘*Yeah? Well, come out and eat,’’ he re- 
plied, in self-defense. He would be lost if he 
tried to bandy words with her or exchange 
intelligent thoughts or even argue. He feared 
she would see through him no matter how 
crude and hateful he could make himself. He 
was afraid of her in serious pondering mood. 
Collie followed him out without further 
words but her look was enigmatic. 

While Roddy ate, taciturn and silent, he 
brooded over how to follow up his advantage 
without sacrificing every vestige of self- 
respect. He hated her, he believed, yet .. . 
he did not finish the thought. He had to carry 
on. But an almost insuperable obstacle 
seemed to erect itself on the fact that, flirt 
though she might be, she was as game as she 
was pretty, and utterly in his power. This 
actuality made the pregnant difference. 


Cpt 


There was a moment that followed, how soon 
Roddy had no idea, in which he seemed to 
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waver between what Collie had divined he 
really was and the character he had assumed. 
For her the situation, all at once raw and 
ominous, had brought out the graver, more 
womanly side of her. For Roddy that was 
harder to withstand than her provocative 
charms. He had to shock her out of it, kill it 
quickly, or fail utterly of his part in this im- 
possible travesty. What of John’s fatal at- 
tachment for this capricious girl, of the deal 
made and paid for? 

With sombre eyes upon the appealing pale 
face, with gaze the passion of which was not 
pretense, though its reason was his own sick 
wrath at himself, Roddy deliberately 
crushed her intuitive faith in him, killed it 
with profane and coarse speech no man 
should ever have spoken to a woman. The 
horror she evinced, he knew, would soon 
merge into the loathing and fear he wanted 
her to feel. Then he stalked out of the cabin 
despising himself. There was little left, he 
thought bitterly, but to prove his infamous 
character in deeds. 

Roddy took his rifle and went up the glade 
to hunt for turkeys. It was necessary to pro- 
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cure meat, although the hunting season was 
not yet open. Once on the wooded slope, how- 
ever, he scarcely concentrated his faculties 
upon the pursuit of game. He sat down on a 
log to wipe his moist brow. The contending 
passions within his breast were not har- 
monious with the serenity, the beauty, the 
speaking solitude of this colorful forest. He 
could not sit still for long. He had to move, to 
walk, to climb. And he mounted the ridge 
that he had descended to get down to the 
park. He leaned against a huge fallen log, 
aware of the presence of a frisky red 
squirrel, the squall of a jay, of the flash of 
scarlet and orange and silver all around him. 
His consciousness of these sights and sounds 
was merely sensorial habit that he could not 
help. His thoughts and emotions were en- 
gaged in a grievous contention against what 
he knew not, except that it was not concerned 
with what he had promised to do for his 
brother. It was deeper than that. For 
minutes, perhaps hours, he paced the glades, 
the aisles under the pines, trying to bring to 
order the havoc in his mind. Then, all at 
once, he heard a hum foreign to the sounds of 
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the wilderness. Lifting his head he seemed to 
suspend all his senses except hearing. The 
sound was not the drum of a grouse or the 
whirr of a turkey in flight. It was a motor, 
and the certainty again sharpened all his 
faculties. At first he thought the car was 
coming down the ridge from the Rim. But 
clearer perception proved it was ascending 
the hill. No car could have gone by, down into 
the park, without his hearing it. 

‘‘By heaven! Collie!’? he cried. ‘‘She 
would—the game little Texan! And I never 
thought of it.’’ 

Roddy ran to intercept her, and he ran 
swiftly, leaping logs, crashing through 
brush, dodging trees. How far the road! He 
might be too late. The labor of the engine in 
low gear filled his beating ears. He rushed 
harder—burst out into the road. 

Not a hundred feet down the grade the car 
came lurching and roaring up toward him. 
Roddy caught the gleam of Collie’s face, the 
bright color of her hair. 

“Stop!” he yelled, in stentorian voice, 
leaping to the middle of the road. 

But she drove on, bumping to a short level, 
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where the car gathered momentum. It bore 
down on Roddy. Collie leaned out to scream 
something indistinguishable. But her white 
face and piercing eyes needed no accompany- 
ing voice. She would run him down. Roddy 
had to leap to save his life. 

Then in a swift dash he caught up with the 
ear and bounded upon the running-board. 
‘*Stop—damn you!”’ he panted. 

‘*Jump—or I’ll sideswipe you off!’’ she 
cried, resolutely. 

Holding on, Roddy bent with groping 
hand for the ignition. He had a glimpse of 
her face, set and cold, her blazing gaze dead 
ahead. 

“Jump! ... quick!’’ she warned. 

Roddy switched off the ignition. But the 
car kept rolling on-a short down-grade. 

“‘Brakes!—Look out!’ yelled Roddy, 
frantically grasping the wheel. Collie had 
swerved toward the bank. He pulled. But she 
was strong and had a grip of steel. Crash! 
Flying glass stung Roddy as he was thrown 
off backward. He hit the ground hard. For 
an instant car and woods vanished in a scin- 
tillating burst of stars. Recovering, he 
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sprang up. The car hung precariously over 
the bank, the front left wheel cramped 
against a tree. 

‘“Collie!—Would—you—kill us?’’ he 
panted, his chest lifting. 

‘‘T’d kill you damn gladly,’’ she cut out, 
icily. Her eyes shone with an extraordinary 
sharpness. 

‘‘Come out of there,’’ he yelled, seeing the 
ear slip a little. Opening the door he seized 
her arm and jerked her out. 

“‘You’ll take it—right now—Texas!’’ he 
panted, grimly, dragging her back to the 
road. He was vague about all he meant to do, 
but it included such a spanking as no girl 
ever got. 

‘*T won’t be man-handled, you dirty bum,”’ 
she panted struggling to free herself. But 
failing, she assailed him furiously, beating 
and scratching at his face, biting the arm 
that held her. 

Then she kicked him violently on the shin. 
Her heavy-soled outing boot struck squarely 
on the bone, that owing to an injury of long 
standing, had remained exquisitely sensitive. 
Roddy let out a yelp and loosing her, sank 
down in agony. The forest reeled around 
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him. Hard on that flamed up the fury of a 
savage. He saw the girl through red-filmed 
eyes. And utterly beside himself, as she 
kicked viciously at him again, he seized her 
leg and upset her. She screeched like a wild 
creature, and lying on her back kicked her- 
self free. She sprang up but did not run. 
Roddy lurched erect to get his hands upon 
her. And when, after a moment of blind in- 
stinctive violence, he let go his hold, she sank 
limply on the ground, her face ashen, eyes 
glazed, with blood running from her lip. 

‘“You Texas—wildcat!’’ he panted, gazing 
down with a sudden reversal to sanity. 
‘* Brought that—on yourself !”’ 

He left her lying there in the middle of the 
pinematted road. Out of breath, hot as fire, 
he limped over to the car. No serious damage 
had been done, but if it got started down the 
slope, and missed a couple of trees just wide 
enough to let it through, it would be a lost 
car. By rocking it he slipped the front left 
wheel off the tree. The right front wheel 
hung six inches above the grade. With stones 
blocking it up, Roddy thought he might back 
the car upon the road. He found one of 
Collie’s suitcases on the seat, also a canteen 
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of water and a coat wrapped around a parcel 
of food. These he removed to the ground, and 
cautiously getting in, he left the door open 
and started the engine. As he backed with 
full power on, the bank gave away and the 
ear slid over. He lunged out just in the nick 
of time and as luck would have it fell on his 
bruised leg. Rising on one hand, mad with 
pain and the miserable circumstance, he 
watched the ear go straight between the two 
trees and roll down into the brush out of 
sight, cracking and banging. Then there was 
a final heavy metallic crash on rocks. 

oAhuhl so 2 hat ss thateceemutcered 
Roddy, and laboring to his feet he limped 
back up on the bank. 

Collie lay where he had left her. As he 
approached he saw that her eyes were open, 
distended in dark horror. 

‘‘Oh—Roddy! ... I heard it... . I—I 
thought you’d—gone over . . .’’ she gasped, 
huskily. Fury in her, as in him, had evi- 
dently weakened at the imminence of death. 

‘“You played hell—didn’t you?’’ he que- 
ried, heavily. 

‘“The car—smashed ?”’ 

‘‘Tt pitched over the cliff.’’ 
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‘“Then—we’re stuck heah.’’ 

‘“Get up. You’re not hurt.”’ 

She did not deny that in words, but ob- 
serving her closely, as she dragged herself 
to her feet, he began to fear that he might 
have hurt her seriously. She could hardly 
stand erect, and her breathing seemed diffi- 
eult. 

‘*Can you walk ?’’ he queried, conscious of 
shock. 

“‘T’m all-right.... After all—you’re 
pretty big. . . . I’m only—a girl.”’ 

Roddy went mute at that. She was not ac- 
cusing him but excusing herself for having 
been badly whipped in the fight with him. 
Was that the Texas of it? She had tried to 
side-swipe him off the running board, she 
had tried to kill him, she had fought him 
tooth and nail; and having lost she seemed 
to be as square as she was game. What a 
wonderful girl! Roddy saw her in an illu- 
minating light. 

‘‘Come on,’’ he said, proceeding to take up 
her bag and coat, and the canteen. Down the 
road some little distance he found his rifle. 
Thus encumbered, he could not help Collie. 
Slowly she followed him, a forlorn little fig- 
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ure now. Measured by his feelings, that de- 
scent to the cabin was indeed a long and 
grievous one for Roddy. If the girl had tried 
her feminine wiles, instead of pulling as 
nervy a stunt as he had ever heard of, he 
would have had no compunctions over con- 
tinuing his program. But a change had be- 
gun to work in him, a change of opinion and 
heart. Still he had to keep up the deception 
until John came for them. 

Arriving at the cabin, Roddy deposited his 
burdens and waited for Collie. It appeared 
to him that she would just about make it 
before collapsing. He had to subdue an im- 
pulse to go back and earry her. He judged 
correctly, for upon reaching the cabin, Collie 
fell upon the tarpaulin spread under the 
porch roof, and leaned back against the wall, 
spent and white. 

‘‘T’ve got to kill some meat,’’ he said. ‘‘ We 
can’t last here without meat... . I’ll have 
to tie you up while I go hunting. If I’d done 
tater a 

“I won't try to beat it “agai? <1 
couldn’t, Roddy. Cain’t you see when a girl 
is licked. Please don’t tie me.”’ 

‘*T reckon I won’t trust you.”’ 
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‘*But you can. On my honor.’’ 

‘*On your what ?’’ 

Her spirit flared up faintly at that. ‘‘Of 
course you wouldn’t.”’ 

Without more ado Roddy bound her an- 
kles securely, cursing inwardly more because 
his hands shook so than at the heinous act he 
was performing. Then he slipped a pack- 
strap tight round her waist and arms, and 
buckled it through the chinks between two 
logs at her back. All the while he avoided 
meeting her gaze. But even so the magnifi- 
cent blaze of her eyes seemed to shrivel him. 

‘*Roddy, you’re a lot of things, the least of 
which is a damn fool,’’ she said, enigmati- 
cally, as he picked up his rifle. 

Stalking off he pondered her taunt. But 
upon reaching the woods at the end of the 
park he forcibly dismissed everything from 
mind except the important issue at hand, 
which was to procure meat. To that end, he 
stole into the aspens, on up the narrowing 
apex of the park, peering all around, and 
pausing every few paces to listen. He had 
not proceeded far when he heard turkeys 
scratching. This was a difficult sound to lo- 
cate. Apparently it was above him. The after- 
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noon wind was strong from the north. He 
worked against that. He heard various other 
noises. Once he stopped short with abated 
breath at a distant burr that he took for a 
motor car. He waited long for a repetition. 
As it did not come he concluded he had been 
mistaken. Nerves! He would always be hear- 
ing the hum of a car in the forest. 

Roddy located the flock of turkeys busily 
and noisily engaged in scratching for pine 
nuts. The wind was right from them to him, 
and he kept out of sight while making the 
stalk. Creeping close he shot two gobblers 
before the flock disintegrated in a flapping 
thumping escape. Much gratified at his suc- 
cess Roddy tied the legs of the turkeys to- 
gether, threw them over his shoulder, and 
picking up his rifle made down the slope for 
camp. Straightway then his problem with 
Collie reasserted itself, perceptibly different 
again and more vexatious. 

When he strode out from under the pines, 
at the foot of the north slope, he saw Collie 
leaning against the cabin wall where he had 
tied her. As he approached, Roddy imagined 
her face even paler. Her eyes resembled 
black holes in a white blanket. She had 
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watched for his return. Poor kid! Roddy’s 
conscience flayed him. Right there he felt 
forming in him the nucleus of a revolt 
against John’s preposterous plot. 

He crossed the brook. He was within 
speaking distance and was about to hail Col- 
lie when something about her checked the 
words behind his lips. Her unnatural rigid- 
ity, her blanched face—no! it was a strained 
and lightning flash of eyes. 

Roddy hurried on. What was wrong with 
Collie? Even as he interpreted that magic of 
her eyes as deliberate, a warning of impend- 
ing peril, a harsh voice rasped out: 

‘*Drop that rifle! Stick ’em up!”’ 

Roddy obeyed. A man ran out of the cabin 
at Roddy. A thin red beard failed to hide his 
hard lips and narrow chin. He held an auto- 
matic gun leveiled before him. A second fel- 
low appeared, gun in one hand, rope in the 
other. 

‘‘Hrisk him, Marty,’’ ordered the fore- 
most. In short order Roddy’s big roll of bills, 
his knife and watch, his wallet were tossed 
upon the grass. The cold gray eyes of the 
leader snapped as he saw them. Then, in 
short order Roddy was bound hand and foot, 
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and shoved like a sack of meal to the ground. 
His head bumped against one of his supply 
packs. 

‘“Collie?’’ he burst out, as soon as he could 
speak. 

‘“Okay. They had just got heah. Cain’t you 
use your eyes? A Texas ranger would have 
been wise the instant he caught my look.”’ 

‘‘Ah!—I saw—I thought .. . but I’m no 
Texas ranger,’’ rejoined Roddy, heavily. 

The man called Marty was a Westerner, 
unmistakably, but a ragged lout whose sal- 
low visage Roddy had seen on the corners or 
in the poolrooms of Hazelton. He picked up 
his gun, which he had laid aside to bind 
Roddy, and shoving it back into his hip 
pocket he turned to his accomplice. Roddy 
recognized in this individual the man who 
had attempted to hold him up on the road 
the day before. He was under thirty. The 
singularly cold and fanatic expression of his 
pasty face proclaimed him an addict to 
drugs. He was counting the many bills in 
Roddy’s roll. 

‘‘How much, Gyp?’’ queried Marty, his 
bleary eyes rolling eagerly. 
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‘‘Over two grand. But that’s not a patch 
of what we’ll clean up. Marty, you steered 
me on to something good.’’ Then he turned 
to Roddy, his scrutiny intense and penetrat- 
ing. 

‘* John Brecken’s brother, eh?”’ 

6 Yes. bap, 

‘“Yeah, and John Brecken’s best girl,’’ 
leered the fellow Marty. 

‘‘And all tied up tight. That means that 
she didn’t come willing,’’ cogitated the red- 
bearded one, putting two and two together. 
‘* Kidnapped her, eh?’’ he asked, turning to 
Roddy. 

Roddy made no reply. 

‘“‘Oh, you won’t answer. Well, you don’t 
have to. It’s as plain as the nose on your face. 
If you stole John Brecken’s girl, he’ll pay 
to get her back and he’ll pay to get you back 
just so he can get even with you. Now, ain’t 
that a sweet dish ?”’ 

‘“‘Yeah,’’ chimed in Marty, ‘‘and John 
Brecken’s rich. Owns a store, a garage and 
an interest in the sawmill. He ought to come 
acrost plenty, Gyp.”’ 

‘‘Who’s the dame? Does she have any 
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folks that would be happy to have their little 
tootsie-wootsie safe home again ?’’ inquired 
Gyp. 

‘She doesn’t live in Hazelton. College girl. 
Never heard her name.”’ 

Gyp approached Collie, to get down on one 
knee before her. 

‘‘What’s your name, sweetness ?”’ 

‘*T guess it’s Dennis.’ 

‘‘Say! You’re all bunged up besides being 
tied. Beat you up, did he!”’ 

‘‘No. I tried to escape. Ran the car over a 
bank.”’ 

‘‘T see. That’s why we couldn’t find the car 
we tracked down here. . . . Have your folks 
got any money ?”’ 

‘‘My mother works to send me to college.’’ 

‘‘Don’t try to kid me, sweetheart. Could 
you get ten thousand dollars for ransom ?”’ 

‘John Brecken ought to pay that much 
for me,’’ replied Collie, sarcastically. 

The gangster arose with a light upon his 
pale visage. 

‘*Plenty safe, Marty, I’ll say. Lovely hide- 
out to wait, good eats when we were damn 
near starved, a pretty little dame to sleep 
with—a swell lay-out! Lemme dope this out 
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while you cook supper. My mouth’s water- 
ing for turkey.”’ 

‘‘T’m shore a no good cook,’”’ replied the 
lout, too heartily to doubt. 

‘Little one, you’re on the spot,’’ said Gyp, 
to Collie. 

‘I’m afraid I cain’t stand on my feet,”’ 
she replied. 

‘Hey, girl snatcher, can you roast a tur- 
key so it’ll melt in my mouth?”’ called the 
fellow to Roddy. 

‘*T reckon. But hardly while my hands and 
feet are tied.’’ 

‘‘Untie him, Marty. And stand guard over 
him with a gun while he gets supper.’’ 

The instant Roddy was freed and on his 
feet he began to think of a way to turn the 
tables on their captors. There would still be 
several hours of daylight. He must work 
slowly, watching like a hawk, thinking with 
all the wit and cunning he could muster. 
Marty fetched the turkeys to him and Roddy 
began to pick off the feathers. Gyp went back 
to Collie. Roddy saw him sit down to lay a 
bold hand on her. Then, Roddy, with the 
blood turning to fire in his veins, dared not 
look again. But he could hear the man talk- 
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ing low, manifestly making love to Collie. 
While Roddy heard, he thought desperately. 
How much more than Collie’s life had he 
to save now! That transformed his sombre 
spirit. He recalled then that his gun was in 
the side pocket of the car. But his rifle lay 
only a few paces away in the grass under 
some bushes. Apparently his captors had 
forgotten that. As a last resort, even with 
Marty sitting there weapon in hand, Roddy 
decided he would leap for the rifle. But be- 
fore being driven to that he must wait and 
watch for a safer moment. 

‘‘You dirty skunk. Take your hands off 
me!’’ suddenly cried Collie, her voice rising 
to a shriek. It had such withering abhorrence 
that Roddy marveled how any man could 
face, let alone touch, any woman who spoke 
with such passion. The fellow on guard let 
out a lecherous guffaw. Roddy, acting on a 
powerful impulse, edged over to kindle a fire. 
On his knees he split wood to replenish it. 

‘‘Need hot fire—so it’ll burn down—bed 
of coals,’’ he explained, huskily. But he put 
his big skillet on the blazing fagots and 
poured half a can of grease into it, then 
added a quart of water. He had conceived a 
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cunning though exceedingly dangerous plan. 

When Collie broke into hysterical sobs the 
gangster got up. ‘‘Say, baby,”’ he said, caus- 
tically, ‘“‘if I wasn’t hard up for a dame, 
I’d call you a wash-out. You cut that stuff 
or J’ll give you something to squawk about.”’ 

Then he took to walking to and fro, ap- 
parently in deep thought. Roddy was fearful 
that he might come across the rifle. But he 
paced a beat between the cabin and the camp 
fire. His concentration became so great that 
he forgot the others. No doubt he was work- 
ing out details of.the plot to extort ransom 
money from John Brecken. That plot no 
longer concerned Roddy. It would never even 
get started into action. 

Roddy put on the Dutch oven to heat. The 
greasy water in the skillet had begun to boil. 
Roddy watched it, listened to it simmer. The 
last of the water in his bucket he poured into 
a pan with flour. It was not enough to mix 
biscuit dough. But he fussed with other uten- 
sils and supplies until the grease and water 
in the skillet threatened to boil over. 

The moment had come. Strong and cool, 
with his passion well under control, Roddy 
had two arrows to his bow. 
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‘‘Can I fetch a bucket of water ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘No. Stay there,’’ called Gyp, coming to 
the fire. ‘‘ Marty, you get it.”’ 

Marty took the bucket and slouched to- 
ward the brook. 

Gyp looked down upon the fire. ‘‘Say, it 
strikes me you’re slow.”’ 

‘‘Slow—but sure,’’ replied Roddy, bend- 
ing to grasp the skillet. 

With an incredibly swift movement he 
came up with it to fling the scalding contents 
squarely into Gyp’s face. The fellow let out 
a hideous scream of agony. 

Roddy sprang to snatch up his rifle. Wheel- 
ing as he cocked it, he saw the blinded man 
fire from his pocket. Roddy shot him through 
the heart, and his awful curses ended in a 
gulp. He was swaying backward when Roddy 
whirled to look for the other fellow. At 
that instant he heard a bucket clang on 
rock and a yell. Marty emerged from the 
willows with his gun spouting red. Roddy 
felt something like wind, then a concussion 
that rocked him to his knees. A white flash 
burst into a thousand sparks before his sight. 
But as it cleared he got a bead on Marty and 
pulled the trigger. 
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The fellow bawled with the terror of aman 
shot through the middle. His arms spread 
out wide. The gun in his right hand smoked 
and banged. Roddy, quick as a flash, worked 
the lever and bored the man again. 

Blank-visaged and slack, he swayed back 
to crash through the willows that lined the 
brook. 

Then Roddy, blinded by his own blood, 
dropped the rifle and bent over, one hand 
supporting him, the other pulling out his 
handkerchief. Hot blood poured down his 
face. He heard it drip on the grass. As fast 
as he wiped it off it streamed down again. 


Collie was calling: ‘‘Roddy! . . . Roddy! 
.. . Oh, my God—the blood!”’ 

“I’m shot, Collie, but... where are 
you?”’ 

‘‘Heah!—hean! ... heah!’’ 


He crawled on hands and knees, guided by 
her voice. 

‘¢Wipe off—the blood.’’ 

“‘T eain’t—I eain’t! Darling, I’m tied !’’ 

‘‘Can you see where I’m shot 2”’ 

‘‘Ves. Your head—on top—all bloody . . . 
but Roddy it can’t be bad. You’ve got your 
senses, ”’ 
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‘‘T feel as if my brains were oozing out.’’ 
‘“Mercy!—No! No! That cain’t be, Roddy 
. cut these ropes.”’ 

Roddy felt in his pockets. ‘‘They took my 
knife,’’ he said, and then blindly he began to 
unbuckle the strap that held her elbows to 
her sides. It seemed to take long. He reeled 
dizzily. An icy sickening nausea assailed 
him. 

‘‘There! Let me get at that rope round my 
feet. . . . Damn, you would tie sucha knot!’’ 

He felt her bounce up and heard her swift 
feet thudding away and back to him. A towel 
went over his head and face. Ministering 
hands pressed it down. 

‘*QOh, the blood pours so fast! I cain’t see,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘I’ll feel.’’ And with shaking fin- 
gers she felt for the wound. Then Roddy 
sank under a pain that might have been a 
red-hot poker searing his bared brain. Collie 
was crying into his fading consciousness. 
‘‘Darling! Only a groove! No hole in your 
skull. Oh, thank God!”’ then Roddy lost all 
sense. 


When he came to, his blurred sight seemed 
to see trees and slopes through a red film. 
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His first clear thought was of the blood that 
had trickled over his eyes. A splitting pain 
burned under his skull. But his weak hand 
felt a dry forehead and then a damp bandage 
bound round his sealp. The red hue, then, he 
grasped, was sunset flooding the park. 

‘*Collie,’’ he called, faintly. 

She came pattering out of the cabin to 
thump to her knees. Topaz eyes with glinting 
softness searched his face. ‘‘Roddy!”’ 

‘*T’m okay—I guess.”’ 

““Oh, boy! You came to twice, out of your 
haid.’’ 

““Veah? Well, I can get it now. My head 
hurts awful. But I can remember—and 
think. . . . Collie, I reckon I did for those 
two hombres.’’ 

‘‘Vou sure did. That Gyp dog is lying right 
heah by the fire, daid as a door-nail, and the 
other is down by the creek. . . . I screamed 
like a Comanche when you threw that skillet 
of scalding water in his eyes. I watched him 
then. ... I never batted an eyelash.... 
Saw you kill him!—But when the other one 
shot you and you went down—Oh, God, that 
was terrible. I lost my nerve. And never got 
it back till you fainted.”’ 
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‘“Collie, nerve is your middle name. You’re 
one grand kid. Can you ever forgive me? 
Oh, you couldn’t! I’m a sap to ask.”’ 

‘“Yes, I forgive you. Maybe I deserved it. 
If only I could get all this straight !—But 
heah, let’s talk of our predicament... . 
Your wound is not serious. I washed it out 
with mecurochrome. Lucky I had some in 
my bag. No fear of infection. I can keep 
your fever down with this brook water, 
which is ice-cold. But you’ve lost blood— 
Oh, so much! That frightened me. You cain’t 
walk for a long time. Our car is smashed. Of 
course those men hid theirs, but maybe we 
ean find it. I wouldn’t mind staying heah 
forever. It’s so sweet and wild and lovely. 
I’m a Texas girl, Roddy, you’d find that I 
ean cook and chop wood and shoot game— 
dress it, too. That’d be swell. But, oh, I’m so 
worried. You might need a doctor.”’ 

‘*Collie, everything will be all right,’’ re- 
plied Roddy, with thought only to relieve 
her. ‘‘ Jack will come after us in ten days.’’ 

““Heah?’’ 

‘‘Aw!—You see—I .. .’’ Roddy had be- 
trayed himself and could not retrieve his 
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blunder. He bit his lip. The girl’s face 
flashed scarlet, then went as white as a sheet. 
And her eyes transfixed him. 

‘*Roddy, you framed me.”’ 

He groaned in his abasement and try as he 
might he could not stand those accusing eyes. 

‘“Why in the world—why?’’ she cried, 
poignantly. Then evidently she saw that his 
physical strength was not equal to his dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Never mind, Roddy. Forget it. That’s 
not our immediate problem. There’s plenty 
of work for little Collie, believe me. Now I’ll 
make good my brag.”’ 

For moments Roddy lay with closed eyes 
on the verge of fading away again. But the 
acute pain held him to sensibility. He heard 
Collie bustling about the camp fire. She 
roused him presently to give him a hot drink. 
Dusk had fallen. The red light left the sky. 
He could not keep his eyes open. Collie cov- 
ered him with blankets. He felt her making 
a bed beside him. Then all went black. 

In the night he awoke, burning, throbbing, 
parched with thirst. Collie heard his restless 
movements. She rose to minister to him. She 
had placed a bucket of water at hand. She 
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gave him a drink and bathed his face. The 
air was piercingly cold. Coyotes were howl- 
ing off in the darkness. While Collie was 
tucking the blankets around him, Roddy fell 
asleep. Later he awoke again, but endured 
his pain and did not arouse her. The pangs, 
however, could not keep him awake long. 

The daylight came, Roddy did not know 
when. There was ice on the water in the 
bucket, but he did not feel cold. All day he 
suffered. All day Collie stayed near to keep 
a wet towel on his face. He craved only water 
to drink. That night he slept better. Next 
morning the excruciating headache had gone. 
His wound throbbed, but less and less. He 
was on the mend. 

That day Collie half carried, half dragged 
him into the cabin to the bough bed under 
the window. She made a bed for herself on 
the ground close by. She was in and out all 
day long. 

When she had made Roddy comfortable, 
she brought him his package of money. 
‘“Took this out of Gyp’s pocket,’’ she ex- 
plained briefly, with an involuntary shudder. 

Roddy thanked her in a weak voice. It was 
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an effort to talk, but his mind grew active 
once more. He had no appetite, but forced 
down what food and drink she brought him. 
As he slowly recovered, it grew harder for 
him to face her. There must come a reckon- 
ing. He divined it; and her care, her kind- 
ness, her efficiency added to his shame. Night 
was a relief. 

Next day he struggled to his feet, and 
walked out, wavering, light-headed, weak as 
an infant. He noted that Collie had covered 
the bodies of the dead men with large piles 
of brush and tarpaulins. In another day or 
two, Roddy thought, he would be strong 
enough to pury them. Even now the buzzards 
were circling around high overhead. 

While the warm sun was melting the hoar 
frost on grass and leaves, Roddy walked and 
rested and walked again, slowly regaining 
his strength. All about him were signs that 
Collie’s vaunted efficiency at camp tasks was 
no vain boast. The camp fire had been moved 
under the end of the porch where Collie had 
built up a rude fireplace with stones. She had 
even strung up a clothes line on which sev- 
eral intimate garments were fluttering with 
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an air of domesticity, and was busy now ¢ar- 
rying buckets of water up from the creek. 
And this was the girl he thought would make 
such a.poor wife for John! 

That third day Collie had little to say to 
Roddy until late in the afternoon, when, as 
he lay on his bed in the cabin, with the gold 
sunlight flooding in at the window, she en- 
tered with an armful of purple asters. 

‘*My favorite wild flowers, Roddy.”’ 

‘‘Mine too. ... Isn’t it funny that we 
have one thing in common ?”’ 

‘*T could tell you more.”’ 

eae 

She knelt beside his bed and leaned close 
to him. ‘‘ Roddy, you’re doing fine. You’ll be 
well soon. I’m so glad. We can have some 
walks—maybe a hunt—before. . . . Tell me 
now, darling.”’ 

Roddy protested and denied and de- 
murred, but in the end, from his procras- 
tination, his lies, his evasions, she pieced 
together the whole cloth of this miserable 
travesty. 

‘“You great big sap! . . . Roddy, did you 
ever read the story of Miles Standish, who 
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got John Alden to do his wooing for him? 
Don’t you remember when Priscilla said: 
‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?’ ”’ 

‘“Never was much of a reader,”’ replied 
Roddy, evasively. His chest seemed to cave 
in. 

She leaned over him with soft look and 
touch and tone. ‘‘That day at Canyon Creek, 
when I went in swimming in only my bras- 
siere and panties to torment Jack—you fell 
in love with me didn’t you ?”’ 

‘‘No! I—I thought you a little brazen 
hussy.”’ 

‘Sure, I was. But that’s not the sue 
You fell for me, didn’t you ?”’ 

~kdidnoty? 

‘Roddy! . . . Then at the dance, when I 
asked you to hold me close 2’’ 

‘*Collie, yon’re a fiend. You’re all—almost 
nile lacks , «NO, 1 “dvdnet tall for you 
then.”’ 

‘When you kidnapped me ?”’ 

‘¢Nor then, either.’’ 

‘Big Boy, it took you long, didn’t it ?’’ she 
laughed, adorably, ‘‘ Well, then, when you 
caught me running away in the car—and I 
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kicked you—heah—on your shin ?’’ And she 
laid a tender hand on his leg, to move it 
gently, caressingly, he imagined in his be- 
wilderment, over the great bruise. 

‘“Collie, don’t you kid me,”’ he implored. 

‘“When you beat me half daid—was it 
then, darling ?’’ 

‘‘Collie, you win, callous little flirt that 
you are!’’ he burst out, hoarsely. ‘‘It must 
have been at the creek, when you pulled your 
shameless stunt—and all those other times. 
But, honest to God, I never knew it till that 
dirty Gyp laid hands on you!”’ 

‘Tt doesn’t make any difference when, so 
long as you do, Roddy,”’ she said, more 
softly, leaning her face so close that he be- 
gan to tremble. Could not the insatiate little 
creature be satisfied without flaying her vic- 
tim ? ‘‘Say you love me!’’ 

‘*T reckon.”’ 

‘*More than Jack did 2’”’ 

‘6 ‘Yes. 99 

‘More than any boy ever loved me?’’ she 
ended, imperiously. 

‘*God help me, Collie, I’m afraid I do,’’ he 
replied, huskily. ‘‘Now I’m punished. I’ll 
take my medicine. But don’t rub it in. This 
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has been a rotten deal for you. It’s proved 
you to be one grand little thoroughbred. It’ll 
help me, too, I hope, to make a man out of 
myself. And when you .. .”’ 

She was bending to him, her heavy eyelids 
closed, her expression rapt and dreamy, her 
sweet lips curved and tremulous with the 
kiss she meant to bestow, when Roddy saw 
her start. He eyes opened wide, dark, flash- 
ing, luminous with inquiry. 

‘* Listen,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ A car!’’ 

‘‘By gosh!—You’re right. It’s coming 
down the ridge. A forest ranger—or hunter 
. . . Oh, Collie, it means deliverance for 
you.”’ 

‘*No, Roddy,”’ she cried, a note of triumph 
in her voice, ‘‘I’ve got a hunch it’s your 
brother Jack, showing yellow, jealous, 
seared, come to square himself with us.’’ 

‘‘Jack?’’ questioned Roddy in astonish- 
ment. 

From the window they watched the leafy 
gateway of the road at the foot of the ridge. 
Collie put a tense arm round Roddy. He felt 
that if Jack really confronted him there, the 
world would either come to an end or sud- 
denly be glorious. 
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A bright ear slid out of the folage. 

‘“‘Jack and his new car! Look at him, 
sneaking along so slowly !’’ cried Collie, glee- 
fully, and giving Roddy a squeeze she rolled 
off the bed. To Roddy’s amazement she disar- 
ranged her blouse, rumpled her curls, vehe- 
mently rubbed the make-up from her face, 
all in a flash. ‘‘Will I hand it to him? I’m 
telling you, darling . . . Lie down. Pretend 
to be dying. Let me do the talking.’’ She 
moved to the wide opening of the cabin, and 
assumed a tragic pose. 

The front of the shining car showed be- 
yond the corner of the wall. It stopped. The 
click of door and thud of feet brought their 
visitor to the cabin. 

‘*Collie!—Collie!’’ It was Jack’s voice, be- 
traying a decided panic. 

‘*So!—You’re heah ahaid of schedule ?— 
But too late, Jack Brecken!”’ 

‘Too late? What do you mean? Collie, 
what’s happened ?”’ he exclaimed fearfully. 

‘*Happened! What usually happens when 
a man carries a girl off into the woods 
alone?’’ Collie’s tone held all the drama of 
a wronged woman. 

For a moment Jack was speechless. ‘‘ Why 
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—Collie—”’ he stammed then, ‘‘you don’t 
mean that—that Roddy—’’ 

‘*He’s only human, Jack.”’ 

‘*But—Oh, hell! I didn’t dream he’d— 
Roddy did that ?’’ for a moment his tone was 
utterly incredulous. Then fury possessed him 
and he burst out, ‘‘The dirty dog—Where is 
he?”’ 

Roddy listened, spellbound, half in horror, 
half in admiration. What an actress she was. 

‘* After all, you can’t blame him,”’’ retorted 
Collie accusingly. ‘‘This was your scheme. 
I should think you wouldn’t have dared. 
Roddy loved you, Jack, ae that was why he 
fell for your crazy idea.’ 

Her stinging words had the effect of quell- 
ing Jack’s rage. 

‘‘Collie,’? he said, and his voice filled 
with anguish, ‘‘after you left, I realized what 
I had done. That’s why I came to confess, to 
make amends. I—’’ 

‘‘Too late, Jack,’’ cut in Collie, in solemn 
accents. ‘‘ You brother lies in heah—his head 
shot open!’ 

In the silence that ensued, Roddy heard 
John’s gasping explusion of breath. 

‘‘God almighty! You killed him!”’ John’s 
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knees shook so that they were incapable of 
holding him. He sat down on the pile of can- 
vas behind him. 

Collie started. For a moment she could not 
find words and the pause must have been a 
lifetime of hell to the stricken man. Then she 
stuck her head in the door to wink a glowing 
eye at Roddy. 

‘‘Jack Brecken, now that you’ve realized 
what could have happened, I’ll tell you the 
truth,’’ she pealed out, her slim form instilled 
with a liberation of passion. ‘‘ Roddy is not 
daid. He’s alive—and I love him—love him 
—love him—love him. ... Your plot mis- 
carried, you big sap! Roddy kidnapped me 
all right, but we both were kidnapped by real 
kidnappers. They planned to make you pay 
ransom. Oh, that would have been great! But 
one of them got fresh with me and would 
have attacked me. Roddy outwitted him— 
killed him—and his partner. Jack, I was on 
the fence about you. I think I would have 
married you. Thank heaven, I found you out, 
and at last fell terribly in love with your 
wicked kidnapping brother.’’ 

Relief struggled with anguish in John’s 
pale face. ‘‘Roddy—not—dead ?”’ he gasped, 
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‘fand—and—he—killed two men—?’’ Then 
looking fearfully around, ‘‘Where are 
they ?”’ 

Collie’s tone was extremely casual. ‘‘One 
of them is over by the creek,’”’ she drawled, 
‘‘and you’re sitting on the other.”’ 
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Around camp fires they cursed him in hearty 
cowboy fashion, and laid upon him the bane 
of their ill will. They said that Monty Price 
had no friend—that no foreman or rancher 
ever trusted him—that he never spent a dol- 
lar—that he would not keep a job—that there 
must be something crooked about a fellow 
who bunked and worked alone, who quit 
every few months to ride away, no one knew 
where, and who returned to the ranges, hag- 
gard and thin and shaky, hunting for an- 
other place. 

He had been drunk somewhere, and the 
wonder of it was that no one in the Tonto 
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Forest Ranges had ever seen him drink a 
drop. Red Lake and Gallatin and Bellville 
knew him, but no more of him than the 
ranges. He went farther afield, they said, and 
hinted darker things than a fling at faro or 
a fondness for red liquor. 

But there was no rancher, no cowboy from 
one end of the vast range country to another 
who did not admit Monty Price’s preemi- 
nence in those peculiar attributes of his call- 
ing. He was a magnificent rider; he had an 
iron and cruel hand with a horse, yet he 
never killed or crippled his mount; he pos- 
sessed the Indian’s instinct for direction ; he 
never failed on the trail of lost stock; he 
could ride an outlaw and brand a wild steer 
and shoe a vicious mustang as bragging cow- 
boys swore they could; and supreme test of 
all he would endure, without complaint, long 
toilsome hours in the piercing wind and 
freezing sleet and blistering sun. 

‘‘T’ll tell you what,’’ said old Abe Somers, 
‘‘T’ve ranched from the Little Big Horn to 
the Pecos, an’ I’ve seen a sight of cow- 
punchers in my day. But Monty Price’s got 
‘em all skinned. It shore is too bad he’s on- 
reliable—packin’ off the way he does, jest 
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when he’s the boy most needed. Some mys- 
tery about Monty.’’ 

The extra duty, the hard task, the problem 
with stock or tools or harness—these always 
fell to Monty. His most famous trick was to 
offer to take a comrade’s night shift. 

So it often happened that while the cow- 
boys lolled round their camp fire, Monty 
Price, after a hard day’s riding, would stand 
out the night guard, in rain and snow. But he 
always made a bargain. He sold his service. 
And the boys were wont to say that he put his 
services high. 

Still they would never have grumbled at 
that if Monty had ever spent a dollar. He 
saved his money. He never bought any fancy 
boots or spurs or bridles or scarfs or chaps; 
and his cheap jeans and saddles were the jest 
of his companions. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Monty’s short- 
comings, he rode in the Tonto on and off for 
five years before he made an enemy. 

There was a cowboy named Bart Muncie 
who had risen to be a foreman, and who 
eventually went to ranching on a small scale. 
He acquired a range up in the forest country 
where grassy valleys and parks lay between 
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the wooden hills, and here in a wild spot 
among the pines he built a cabin for his wife 
and baby. 

It came about that Monty went to work for 
Muncie, and rode for him for six months. 
Then, in a dry season, with Muncie short of 
help and with long drives to make, Monty 
quit in his inexplicable way and left the 
rancher in dire need. Muncie lost a good deal 
of stock that fall, and he always blamed 
Monty for it. 

Some weeks later it chanced that Muncie 
was in Bellville the very day Monty returned 
from his latest mysterious absence. And the 
two met in a crowded store. 

Monty appeared vastly different from the 
lean-jawed, keen-eyed, hard-riding cowboy 
of a month back. He was haggard and thin 
and shaky and spiritless and somber. 

‘‘See here, Monty Price,’’ said Muncie, 
with stinging scorn, ‘‘I reckon you’ll spare 
me a minute of your precious time.’’ 

‘‘T reckon so,’’ replied Monty. 

Muncie used up more than the allotted 
minute in calling Monty every bad name 
known to the range. 

‘‘ An’ the worst of all you are is that you’re 
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a liar!’’ concluded the rancher passionately. 


‘*T relied on you an’ you failed me. You lost 
me a herd of stock. Put me back a year! An’ 
for what? God only knows what! We ain’t 
got you figgered here—not that way. But 
after this trick you turned me, we all know 
you’re not square. An’ I go on record callin’ 
you as you deserve. You’re no good. You’ve 
got a streak of yellow, an’ you sneak off now 
an’ then to indulge it. An’ most of all you’re 
a liar! Now, if it ain’t all so—flash your 
gun!’’ 

But Monty Price did not draw. 

The scorn and abuse of the cowboys might 
never have been, for all the effect it had on 
Monty. He did not see it or feel it. He found 
employment with a rancher named Went- 
worth, and went at his work in the old, inimi- 
table manner, that was at once the admiration 
and despair of his fellows. He rolled out of 
his blankets in the gray dawn, and he was 
the last to roll in at night. 

In a week all traces of his weakened con- 
dition had vanished, and he grew strong and 
dark and hard, once more like iron. And then 
again he was up to his old tricks, more in- 
tense than ever, eager and gruff at bargain- 
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ing his time, obsessed by the one idea—to 
make money. 


To Monty the long, hot, dusty, blasting 
days of summer were as moments. Time flew 
for him. The odd jobs; the rough trails; the 
rides without water or food; the long stands 
in the cold rain; the electric storms when the 
lightning played around and cracked in his 
horse’s mane, and the uneasy herd bawled 
and milled—all these things that were the 
everlasting torment of his comrades were as 
nothing to Monty Price. 

And when the first pay day came and 
Monty tucked away a little roll of green- 
backs inside his vest, and kept adding to it 
as one by one his comrades paid him for some 
bargained service—then in Monty Price’s 
heart began the low and insistent and sweetly 
alluring call of the thing that had ruined 
him. Thereafter sleeping or waking, he lived 
in a dream, with that music in his heart, and 
the hours were fleeting. 

On the mountain trails, in the noonday 
heat of the dusty ranges, in the dark, sultry 
nights with their thunderous atmosphere he 
was always listening to that song of his 
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nightingale. To his comrades he seemed a 
silent, morose, greedy cowboy, a demon for 
work, with no desire for friendship, no 
thought of home or kin, no love of a woman 
or a horse or anything, except money. To 
Monty himself, his whole inner life grew 
rosier and mellower and richer as day by day 
his nightingale sang sweeter and louder. 

And that song was a song of secret revel— 
far away—where he gave up to this wind of 
flame that burned within him—where a pas- 
sionate and irresistible strain in his blood 
found its outlet—where wanton red lips 
whispered, and wanton eyes, wine dark and 
seductive, lured him, and wanton arms 
twined around him. 


The rains failed to come that summer. The 
gramma grass bleached on the open ranges 
and turned yellow up in the parks. But there 
was plenty of grass and water to last out the 
fall. It was fire the ranchers feared. And it 
came. 

One morning above the low, gray-stoned 
and black-fringed mountain range rose 
clouds of thick, creamy smoke. There was 
fire on the other side of the mountain. But 
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doesn’t surprise me none. An’ Muncie, too. 
His cabin’s up there in the valley.”’ 

It struck Monty suddenly that the wind 
blew hard in his face. It was sweeping 
straight down the valley toward him. It was 
bringing that fire. Swift on the wind! 

‘‘One of them sudden changes of wind!”’ 
he said. ‘‘Veered right around! An’ Mun- 
cie’s range will go. An’ his cabin!”’ 

Straightway Monty grew darkly thought- 
ful. He had remembered seeing Muncie with 
Wentworth’s men on the way to the pass. In 
fact, Muncie was the leader of this fire-fight- 
ing brigade. 

‘Sure he’s fetched down his wife an’ the 
baby,’’ he muttered. ‘‘I didn’t see them. But 
sure he must have.”’ 

Monty’s sharp gaze sought the road for 
tracks. No fresh track showed! Muncie must 
have taken his family over the short-cut 
trail. Certainly he must have! Monty remem- 
bered Muncie’s wife and child. The woman 
had hated him. But little Del with her danc- 
ing golden curls and her blue eyes—she had 
always had a ready smile for him. 

It came to Monty then suddenly, strangely, 
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that little Del would have loved him if he had 
let her. Where was she now? Safe at Went- 
worth’s, without a doubt. But then she might 
not be. Muncie had certainly no fears of fire 
in the direction of home, not with the wind 
in the north and no prospect of change. It 
was quite possible—it was probable that the 
rancher had left his family at home that 
morning. 

Monty experienced a singular shock. It 
had occurred to him to ride down to Mun- 
cie’s cabin and see if the woman and child 
had been left. And whether or not he found 
them there the matter of getting back was a 
long chance. That wind was strong—that fire 
was sweeping down. How murky, red, sinis- 
ter the slow-moving cloud! 

“‘T ain’t got a lot of time to decide,”’ he 
said. His face turned pale and beads of sweat 
came out upon his brow. 

That sweet little golden-haired Del, with 
her blue eyes and her wistful smile! Monty 
saw her as if she had been there. Then like 
lightning flashed back the thought that he 
was on his way to his revel. And the fires of 
hell burst in his veins. And more deadly 
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sweet than any siren music rang the song of 
his nightingale in his heart. Neither honor 
nor manliness had ever stood between him 
and his fatal passion. 

He was in a swift, golden dream, with the 
thick fragrance of wine, and the dark, mock- 
ing, luring eyes on him. All this that was 
more than life to him—to give it up—to risk 
it—to put it off an hour! He felt the wrench- 
ing pang of something deep hidden in his 
soul, beating its way up, torturing him. But 
it was strange and mighty. 

In that terrible moment it decided for 
him; and the smile of a child was stronger 
than the unquenchable and blasting fire of 
his heart. 

Monty untied his saddle pack and threw it 
aside; and then with tightshut jaw he rode 
down the steep descent to the level valley. 
His horse was big and strong and fast. He 
was fresh, too, and in superb condition. 

Once down on the hard-packed road he 
broke into a run, and it took an iron arm to 
hold him from extending himself. Monty cal- 
culated on saving the horse for the run back. 
He had no doubt that would be a race with 
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fire. And he had been in forest fires more 
than once... . 

Muncie’s cabin was a structure of logs and 
clapboards, standing in a little clearing, with 
the great pines towering all around. Monty 
saw the child, little Del, playing in the yard 
with a dog. He called. The child heard, and 
being frightened ran into the cabin. The dog 
came barking toward Monty. He was a big, 
savage animal, a trained watchdog. But he 
recognized Monty. 

Hurrying forward, Monty went to the 
open door and called Mrs. Muncie. There 
was no response. He called again. And while 
he stood there waiting, listening, above the 
roar of the wind he heard a low, dull, thun- 
dering sound, like a waterfall! in a flooded 
river. It sent the blood rushing back to his 
heart, leaving him cold. He had not a single 
instant to lose. 

‘‘Mrs. Muncie,’’ he called louder. ‘*Come 
out! Bring the child! It’s Monty Price. 
There’s forest fire! Hurry !”’ 

He stepped into the cabin. There was no 
one in the big room—or the kitchen. He grew 
hurried now. The child was hiding. Finally 
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he found her in the clothespress, and he 
pulled her out. She was frightened. She did 
not recognize him. 

‘‘Tel, is your mother home ?’’ he asked. 

The child shook her head. 

With that Monty picked her up, along 
with a heavy shawl he saw, and, hurrying 
out, he ran down to the corral. Muncie’s 
horses were badly frightened now. Monty set 
little Del down, threw the shawl into a water- 
ing trough, and then he let down the bars of 
the gate. 

The horses pounded out in a cloud of dust. 
Monty’s horse was frightened, too, and al- 
most broke away. There was now a growing 
roar on the wind. It seemed right upon him. 
Yet he could not see any fire or smoke. The 
dog came to him, whining and sniffing. 

With swift hands Monty soaked the shawl 
thoroughly in the water, and then wrapping 
it round little Del and holding her tight, he 
mounted. The horse plunged and broke and 
plunged again—then leaped out straight and 
fast down the road. And Monty’s ears 
seemed pierced and filled by a terrible, thun- 
dering roar. 

He had to race with fire. He had to beat the 
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wind of flame to the open parks. Ten miles of 
dry forest, like powder! Though he had 
never seen it, he knew fire backed by heavy 
wind could rage through dry pine faster 
than a horse could run. 

Yet something in Monty Price welcomed 
this race. He goaded the horse. Then he 
looked back. 

Through the aisles of the forest he saw a 
strange, streaky, murky something, moving, 
alive, shifting up and down, never an instant 
the same. It must have been the wind, the 
heat before the fire. He seemed to see 
through it, but there was nothing beyond, 
only opaque, dim, mustering clouds. 

Ahead of him, down the road, low under 
the spreading trees, floated swiftly some 
kind of a medium, like a transparent veil. It 
was neither smoke nor air. It carried pin 
points of light, sparks, that resembled atoms 
of dust floating in sunlight. It was a wave of 
heat propelled before the storm of fire. 
Monty did not feel pain, but he seemed to be 
drying up, parching. All was so strange and 
unreal—the swift flight between the pines, 
now growing ghostly in the dimming light— 
the sense of rushing, overpowering force— 
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and yet absolute silence. But that light 
burden against his breast—the child—was 
not unreal. 

He must have been insane, he thought, not 
to be overcome in spirit. But he was not. He 
felt loss of something, some kind of sensation 
he ought to have had. But he rode that race 
keener and better than any race he had ever 
before ridden. He had but to keep his saddle 
—to dodge the snags of the trees—to guide 
the maddened horse. No horse ever in the 
world had run so magnificent a race. 

He was outracing wind and fire. But he 
was running in terror. For miles he held that 
long, swift, tremendous stride without a 
break. He was running to his death whether 
he distanced the fire or not. For nothing 
could stop him now except a bursting heart. 
Already he was blind, Monty thought. 

And then, it appeared to Monty, although 
his steed kept fleeting on faster and faster, 
that the wind of flame was gaining. The air 
was too thick to breathe. It seemed pon- 
derous—not from above, but from behind. It 
had irresistible weight. It pushed Monty and 
his horse onward in their flight—straws on 
the crest of a cyclone. 
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Ahead there was light through the forest. 
He made out a white, open space of grass. A 
park! And the horse, like a demon, hurtled 
onward, with his smoothness of action gone, 
beginning to break. 

A wave of wind, blasting in its heat, like a 
blanket of fire, rolled over Monty. He saw 
the lashing tongues of flame above him in 
the pines. The storm had caught him. It 
forged ahead. He was riding under a canopy 
of fire. Burning pine cones, like torches, 
dropped all around him, upon him. 

A terrible blank sense of weight, of agony, 
of suffocation—of the air turning to fire! He 
was drooping, withering when he flashed 
from the pines out into an open park. The 
horse broke and plunged and went down, 
reeking, white, in convulsions, killed on his 
feet. There was fire in his mane. Monty fell 
with him, and lay in the grass, the child in his 
arms. 

Fire in the grass—fire at his legs roused 
him. He got up. The park was burning over. 
It was enveloped in a pall of smoke. But he 
could see. Drawing back a fold of the wet 
shawl, he looked at the child. She appeared 
unharmed. Then he set off running away 
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from the edge of the forest. It was a big park, 
miles wide. Near the middle there was bare 
ground. He recognized the place, got his 
bearings, and made for the point where a 
deep ravine headed out of this park. 

Beyond the bare circle there was more fire, 
burning sage and grass. His feet were 
blistered through his boots, and then it 
seemed he walked on red-hot coals. His 
clothes caught fire, and he beat it out with 
bare hands. 

Then he stumbled into the rocky ravine. 
Smoke and blaze above him—the rocks hot— 
the air suffocating—it was all unendurable. 
But he kept on. He knew that his strength 
failed as the conditions bettered. He plunged 
down, always saving the child when he fell. 
His sight grew red. Then it grew dark. All 
was black, or else night had come. He was 
losing all pain, all sense when he stumbled 
into water. That saved him. He stayed there. 
A long time passed till it was light again. His 
eyes had a thick film over them. Sometimes 
he could not see at all. 

But when he could, he kept on walking, on 
and on. He knew when he got out of the 
ravine. He knew where he ought to be. But 
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the smoky gloom obscured everything. He 
traveled the way he thought he ought to go, 
and went on and on, endlessly. He did not 
suffer any more. The weight of the child bore 
him down. He rested, went on, rested again, 
went on again till all sense, except a dim 
sight, failed him. Through that, as in a 
dream, he saw moving figures, men looming 
up in the gray fog, hurrying to him. 


Far south of the Tonto Range, under the 
purple shadows of the Peloncillos, there 
lived a big-hearted rancher with whom 
Monty Price found a home. He did little odd 
jobs about the ranch that by courtesy might 
have been called work. He would never ride 
a horse again. Monty’s legs were warped, his 
feet hobbled. He did not have free use of his 
hands. And seldom or never in the presence 
of any one did he remove his sombrero. For 
there was not a hair on his head. His face 
was dark, almost black, with terrible scars. 

A burned-out, hobble-footed wreck of a 
cowboy! but, strangely, there were those at 
the ranch who learned to love him. They 
knew his story. 
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